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mahogany winged CABINET, 
with the original carved borders 
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One where your money is absolutely 
_ safe. 
Where it is immediately available. 


Where it steadily earns a dividend of 
not less than 5%. 


Where your profits are free of 
all taxec. 


Such an one is 


The 


MAGNET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


81-83 Harrow Road, 
LONDON, W. 2 
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A GENUINE 
OLD STYLE 
TOBACCO 


HOSE who $s state that, to-day, 
tobacco cannot be obtained of the 
quality of 20 or 30 years ago, should 
smoke FOUR SQUARE Matured 
Virginia. 
It has that genuine old-style 
quality, is air-cured, sun-dried 
pure Virginia leaf, matured in 
the wood and cut from the cake. 


fou =r 


MATURED VIRGINIA 


From most good tobacconists 





in 1 and 2oz. packets, or 
2oz. and 4oz. silvered tins, at 
1/24 per oz. 


-- George Dobie & Son, Litd., 
Tobacco Manufacturers, Paisley. 


Established +1809. a 
D.3. 
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Ww. E. HURCOMB'S 


I frequently refer to the Pulling Power of the 

ress, which is the finest shop window in the 
eid A little cylindrical pepper pot of 
Georgian Period sold on the 17th January for 
no less than £26 10s. per oz. 

I fully expected the illustration would cause 
another to be brought to Piccadilly, and sure 
enough it has. Shortly afterwards another was 
brought in, but not in such good condition ; 
nevertheless, it will realise a price which will 
amaze the owner. Some time ago the owner of 
another down Woodford Way saw my announcement and the 
price obtained, so took it to a local sily ersmith, who doubted my 
statement, and offered £7. 

The lady then brought it to me and I sold it for eight times 
as much, to the amazement of the owner and the silversmith. 
Owners of similar specimens should consult me before selling. 
The public is invited to view the display of Fine Silver any 
‘Thursday, or see it sold on Friday. The little teapot was brought 
in, the owner agreed to a reserve of £60, realized £83 19s. The 
next day another came by Post, both the result of my display in 
the “ Finest Shop Window” (the Press). Tea set (2) (teapot only 
illustrated) sold for £248; (3) Octagonal teapot sold for £295. 








Lest you forget, bey the Daily ieean or Morning Post 

any Saturday, 7he Times any. Tuesday, or 7 ruth any Wednesday, 
and read more about my activities. Write for Brochure (free). 

Auction sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old _ silver, 
Sheffield plate. Fortnightly sales antique furniture, pictures, 
china, and books. No buying-in charges. Stamps purchased for 
cash to any amount. Parcels safe registered post. 

Valuations for probate, insurance, &c., at moderate fees. 

For 21s. two of my representatives—one with a knowledge of 
plate and jewels, and the other pictures, porcelain, old furniture, 
objects of art, &c.—will call and impart all the information they 
can, and, if desired, bring the jewels and silver away in the car. 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance, 1 Dover Street), know that 
they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES. 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 











Once Destitirte. 
Barnardo’s will make a man of him! 


8,000 children always being. supported. 
PLEASE SEND A GIFT OF 
10/- 
to help feed 
the Largest Family in the World 
during the Winter. . 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” and 
crossed, may be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 


~~ — 








KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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THE TRAUMA OF BIRTH 
By OTTO RANK. 10s. 6d. net. 


Times Literary Supplement :—“ This motive of the birth trauma 
Dr. Rank- follows im many aspects, psychological, medical, and 
cultural. He sees it asthe root of religion, art, and philosophy. 
There can be no doubt of the illumination which his thesis can 
cast on the. neurotic psyche.” 


BIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 
By J. H. WOODGER, B.Sc., Reader in Biology 
in the University of London. 21s. net. 


Nature :—“ His véry difficult task has* been accomplished so 
successfully that no biologist who really wishes to face funda- 
mental facts should omit to read it.” 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
‘By Professor H. PIERON. 10s. 6d. net. 


Times Literary Supplement:— A masterly résumé which 
‘ranges over the whole field of psychology. As an introduction to 
the whole subject the book appears to us very valuable.” 


‘GEOMETRY AND INDUCTION 
By J. NICOD. 16s. net. 
Preface by BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 


The unusual lucidity of his work in dealing with logical 
problems makes it of the utmost value to students. His criticism 
of the empirical and formal theories of logic is made only after 
‘careful consideration of Bergson, Poincaré, Whitehead, and 








Keynes. 
PLEASURE AND INSTINCT 
By A. H. B. ALLEN. 12s. 6d. net. 


Starting. from the nature of pleasure and unpleasure, the 
author outlines a‘ comprehensive theory of the mental life as a 
striving’ process. 


Five New Volumes in the 


International Library of Psychology 
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WEEKLY ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


TO SOUTH & 
EAST AFRICA 


TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 
May 30, 1930. Reduced return Fares 


SUMMER HOLIDAY TOURS TO 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS, 


also fortnightly CRUISES from London to 
Antwerp, sotterdam, Hamburg and back 
Write for particulars to the 


HEAD OFFI.E: 3, FENCHU?CH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
WcST END AGENCY: 125, PALL MALL, S.W.1 
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A MAN 
IN RAPTURE 


Quoted from “ My Lady Nicotine,” 
by Sir J. M. Barrie . . « 


THEN I sat down beside Gilray, and 
almost smoked into his eyes. Soon 
the aroma reached him, and _ rapture 
struggled into his face. Slowly his fingers 
fastened on the pouch. He filled his pipe, 
without knowing what he was doing, and 
I handed him a lighted spill. He took 
perhaps three puffs, and then gave me a 
look of reverence that I know well. It 
only comes to a man once in all its glory— 
the first time he tries the Arcadia Mixture 
—but it never altogether leaves him. 


“Where do you get it?’ Gilray whispered, 
in hoarse delight. 


The Arcadia had him for its own. 


2 ozs. 2/5 
Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 
is SIR J. M. BARRIE’S “ARCADIA” 














Made by Carreras 
Limited, London. 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. 
Sold in Airtight Tins, 2-ozs. 
2/5; 4-ozs. 4/10. Also 
in Cartridge form. 


























ROYAL MAIL LINE 
CRUISES 


TO MEDITERRANEAN 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS 
NORWAY - BALTIC 
ETC. 


BY OCEAN CRUISING STEAMER 


“ATLANTIS 


The Latest and Largest Steamer in the 
World solely devoted to Cruising 


UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


Write for Cruising Programme to :— 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREEBT, B.C.3 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
PARIS OFFICE: 12, BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES 
Liverpool, Bi hi Cardiff, Glasgow 
or Local Agents. 
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“‘ The Magic of Islam” 


e and blossom . Peak and 
- Mosque and minaret . 
Ghostly ‘ruins and teeming bazaars 
Golden sands and glittering 
seguias . . . Princely palaces and 
mud cities . . . Sunset and the 
Muezzin. 
A magnificent tour in the Land of 
the stork, the scarlet ibis and the 
golden date—the land of blood red 
dawn, gorgeous sunset, and pecrliess 
translucent night. 


ALGERIA—TUNISIA—MOROCCO 
THE. SAHARA 


But t© see the Sahara’s greatest wonders 
you must get to the South, 


Private Tours by’ Modele de Luxe six- 
cylinder 4 and 5-seater Jandaulets or 
limousines. Arrange the route and details 
yourself, but let us assist with expert advice. 
Tours for separate bookings by ten-seater 
landaulet type cars running to scheduled 
itineraries. 270 to choose from. 
Forty-four of the famous “ Transatlantique ” 
hotels erected especially for these tours, 
A fleet of six-wheeled “ Desert Cars.” 
Write for booklet: “ The Magic of Islam.” 
FRENCH LINE 
Compagnie Générale 


: TRANSATLANTIQUE, Ld. 
20 Bis al Street, London, S.W. 1 
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News of the Week 


The Naval Conference 
E have written in a leading article about the very 
similar schemes worked out by the United States 
and Great Britain for determining the strength of 
categories and allowing a certain amount of transference 
between smaller ships and larger ships within the chief 
categories. It remains for these schemes, separately or 
in union, to come into contact with the French principle 
of global tonnage for whole fleets, though, of course, the 
French principle in its latest form also provides for 
transference. It is said that the Americans in bringing 
forward the unexpected proposal that they should be 
allowed to build a ‘ Rodney’ type of ship thought that 
this proposal might be pleasing to Great Britain, but we 
suspect that they really had their eye on the Senate where 
the Navy party is strongly entrenched. 
* * * * 








Tuesday was submarine day in the Conference. It 
may be said at once that by far the most striking contri- 
bution to the discussion on submarines was Signor Grandi’s 
suggestion that if capital ships were abolished the way 


would be clear, which it obviously is not now, for the 
abolition of submarines. This was a direct challenge to 
Great Britain and the United States. It was a daring 
appeal to men of daring—to men who might dare to take 
what will be called a tremendous risk, though for our 
part we cannot help feeling that the risk would be the 
safest course of all. 
* * * * 

Mr. A. V. Alexander, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
stated the British case for abolition. It may be remarked 
here that he was speaking for almost the whole Empire as 
he had the support of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
India and the Free State. The South African representa- 
tive would not commit himself to abolition, though he 
said that his Government would join in every effort to 
limit submarines. Mr. Alexander thought that for coast 
defence the submarine was comparatively ineffective. 
On the other hand, the modern enlarged submarine, with 
its wide radius of action and its gun armament, was defin- 
itely an offensive ship. So long as submarines existed, 
he said, there would always be a danger that they would 
be used inhumanly. If it were held that the submarine 
was really a valuable weapon of defence then the British 
Empire must clearly have a very cogent reason for 
retaining it; yet the Empire was prepared unreservedly 
to give up this form of protection. Mr. Alexander next 
described in terms of industrial welfare the very hard con- 
ditions in a submarine and the grave risks to the lives 
and the health of the crews. If, however, his plea for 
abolition were refused Great Britain, he said, would try 
to confine the submarine to defence by limiting it both in 
numbers and in size. 

* * * * 

It will be noted that the British ground of argument 
has changed since the Washington Conference. It was 
then said by the British delegation that the submarine 
must ‘ inevitably” be put to inhuman uses. It may 
well be that that word was the right one. The Great 
War showed that some nations fighting for their existence 
will not observe any rules for mitigating the horrors of 
war. It was assumed that Germany would observe, 
as applying to submarines as much as to other ships of 
war, the rule that no merchant vessel could be sunk 
unless provision was made for the safety of the crew 
and passengers. But she did not observe it. A sub- 
marine cannot take off more than a few persons from 
any ship. The unrestricted use of submarines, therefore, 
means atrocity and nothing else. 

1 * * * 

But then we are faced with the question whether it 
is of any profit to try to humanize war. Can we humanize 
what of its essence is inhuman? Can we say that fresh 
rules would be worth the paper they are written on 
when we know that nations,’ mad with fear, will do 
anything? Is not the common sense of the matter to 
abolish the instrument of atrocity and to make war 
itself as nearly as can be an impossible thing ? 

* * * * 

The American delegation supported Mr. Alexander, 
but M. Leygues, for France, said frankly that France 
believed in the submarine as a means of defence and 
definitely required it for that purpose. France is 
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evidently convinced that the use of submarines can be 
successfully regulated like that of any other ships. Then 
came Signor Grandi with his argument that in the 
present state of armaments the abolition of submarines 
would favour the stronger navies, but with his welcome 
corollary that submarines are rendered necessary only 
by the existence of capital ships. He could not take 
the responsibility of resisting, as M. Leygues had done, 
the case for abolition. The Japanese delegate argued 
that submarines had a legitimate place in navies, but 
added that Japan was ready to restrict their use entirely 
to defensive purposes. 
* * * * 

The Conference agreed that two resolutions which 
had been tabled should be examined by the First Com- 
mittee. The first resolution, which is French, asks for 
an agreement forbidding submarines to act towards 
merchant ships otherwise than in the manner observed 
by surface ships of war. The other resolution, which 
is American, invites the First Committee to report on 
three points, (1) the abolition of the submarine, (2) 
the regulation of its use, (3) the limitation of its size. 
After the session on Tuesday Mr. Stimson spoke of the 
“* definite decision ’”—so he called it—of the Five Powers 
to make the rules of surface ships apply to submarines 
as “alone worth the visit of the American delegation 
to London.” We trust that much more will be heard 
of Signor Grandi’s proposal. He did not speak as a 
mere humanitarian; obviously he believes that Italy 
cannot abolish the submarine unless the chief quarry 
of the submarine is also abolished. He therefore made 
a fair and logical offer and we can see no real obstacle 
to its being accepted. 

* ok * * 
Empire Trade 

Following upon the illuminating Report on the 
tendencies of world trade published last week by the 
League of Nations, the thirteenth Report of the Imperial 
Economic Committee is of at least equal importance. It 
sets forth clearly the substantial increase in the share 
of the world’s trade which has fallen to the British 
Empire. It will be interesting to see what the Pro- 
tectionists make of this proof that Free Trade has served 
us so well. At present they seem to be amazed by it, 
yet a study of the yearly figures might have saved them 
most of their surprise. Between 1913 and 1927 the trade 
of the Empire increased at a more rapid rate than the 
trade of the rest of the world; it now stands at some 
£2,000,000,000 as compared with £1,800,000,000 of the 
United States. It is remarkable, too, that the value 
of merchandise passing between the Empire and foreign 
countries was about three times as much as that between 
different parts of the Empire. Such currents of trade 
are a living denial of the wisdom of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
scheme. At the same time, these statistics make it 
clear that the importance of the British overseas countries 
to the United Kingdom is continually growing, both as 
a source of supply and as a market. 

* * * * 

This Report incorporates a memorandum by the 
Secretary, Sir David Chadwick, on “ The Trade of the 
British Empire, 1913 and 1925 to 1928.” This is mainly 
statistical. The author discovers an increase between 
1913 and 1927 of about 274 per cent., which compares 
favourably with the League of Nations estimate of a 
20 per cent. increase in world trade. He points out, 
however, that the rate of expansion slowed down in the 
last two years, 1927-1928. The increase of Canadian 
trade is as much as 100 per cent., that of New Zealand 
40 per cent, A final indication that the United Kingdom 
remains the focus of inter-Imperial trade—having in 


1927 about 84 per cent. of the whole—helps us more 
than anything to obtain a proper perspective of the 


British Commonwealth. 
* x x x 


Unemployment 

We noted last week the suggestion of Sir Herbert 
Samuel that our system of relieving unemployment might 
be dangerous in other ways than that of demoralizing 
the relieved. Sir William Beveridge in the Sidney Ball 
Lecture at Oxford on Friday, February 7th, on “ The 
Past and Present of Unemployment Insurance,” carried 
this criticism further. ‘‘ The real danger,” he said, “ of 
unlimited relief of unemployment lies not in the fear of 
demoralizing individual workmen, but in the fear of 
demoralizing Governments, employers and Trade Union 
officials, so that they take less thought about the pre- 
vention of unemployment.” ‘ Industries giving casual 
employment . . . may batten on the taxation of 
other industries or of the general public, in place of 
reforming their ways.” It is worth while, however, to 
remember in these days of depression that the unem- 
ployment figures for Great Britain can be matched 
elsewhere. While Great Britain has approximately 
1,500,000 unemployed, Germany has 2,500,000 and the 
United States, at a minimum estimate, 3,000,000. There 
is plenty of work for the new Economie Advisory Council 
to do in discovering why prosperity and intense unem- 
ployment can exist side by side. This unpleasant fact 


is a new phenomenon. 
* * * * 


The Religious Persecution in Russia 

The protests in Great Britain against the religious 
persecution in Russia have been too numerous for us to 
keep count of them. On Wednesday in the Houses of 
Convocation both Archbishops expressed their horror 
and indignation.~ The Archbishop of Canterbury said 
that the Russian record was ‘almost unparalleled in the 
pitiful history of persecution.” The Archbishop of 
York, though not less emphatic, was concerned lest 
unconsidered intervention should make matters worse. 
Renan wrote a fascinating play, L’ Abbesse de Jouarre, in 
which he made his hero—an aristocrat whose family had 
been the victims of all the excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion—rally to the defence of the “ sacred soil” of France 
when British invaders came to the rescue of him and his 
like. It is necessary to be warned by such experience 
as Renan dramatized. Even in a verbal controversy 
the Russian masters of diplomatic fence would try to 
score points without scruple. They would, perhaps, say 
that when the Armenian Christians were persecuted by 
the Turks, Lord Salisbury explained that British ships 
of war could not sail over mountains. It is tragic that 
so little can be done; but there will be weight in a 
world-wide and earnest expression of horror and moral 
detestation. Russian Communism is a religion itself. 
We cannot complain that it challenges other religions. 
All that we ask in the name of civilization is that there 
should be complete toleration for all. The restored 
relations with Russia give the British Government the 
right to say this officially. 

* * * * 

Spain and Her Political Future 

The aftermath of the “ patriarchal” Dictatorship in 
Spain shows that native individualism prevents any 
general agreement as to the country’s political future. 
The Daily Telegraph has come out with the startling 
suggestion, attributed to Count Romanones, the Liberal 
ex-Prime Minister, that a Republic should be proclaimed 
and that King Alfonso should be Life-President. A 
Republic is demanded also by the various Radical 
elements, many of them prominent members of the 
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professional and_ business classes. On the other hand, 
the old parties are re-forming to revive the see-saw of the 
political oligarchies under the Constitution of 1876. 
One of these parties takes the name of Liberal Con- 
servative. After all, why not? The Marques de Estella 
has issued a statement to the effect that the Patriotic 
Union ought to remain non-political—whatever that 
may mean. All this seems unreal, and we are inclined 
to agree with Sefior Cambé that “if Spain intends to 
return to the old party game, she will require another 
Dictatorship.”” Meanwhile, there has been a fairly 
thorough revision of the late Dictator’s decrees, and the 
ins and outs have to a great extent changed places. 
Military offenders under the Primo de Rivera régime, in 
particular, have been reinstated, but also there has been 
an influx from France of the voluntary exiles. These 
returned exiles will find Spain greatly improved. 
* * * * 

The Young Plan in the Reichstag 

When we write the Young Plan and associated agree- 
ments are under debate in the Reichstag. Herr Hugen- 
berg broke silence for the first time to attack the motion 
for ratification. He used the customary extravagant 
language about the Young Plan destroying the freedom 
and unity of Germany and hastening her progress 
towards Bolshevism, but he did not reply to the ten 
pertinent questions which the Foreign Minister, Herr 
Curtius, had put to him in the Referendum debate last 
December. Nor did he convey the idea that there was 
any alternative policy. Herr Curtius mixed humour with 
his impassioned plea for approval of the Government’s 
work as being common sense. There seems to be little 
doubt of the ratification of the Plan. 

* * * * 

Trade Conditions in Australia 

The move towards the further co-ordination of Federal 
and State activities in Australia is gathering momentum. 
The Premier of Victoria, for instance, said last Sunday 
that it seemed hardly necessary to have a High Com- 
missioner and an Agent-General in London. Mr. Hogan 
referred to the reduction of the Bank Rate in London, 
but warned his audience that the difficulty in obtaining 
money would be as great as ever. ‘The Federal Attorney- 
General, Mr. Brennan, replying to a Labour deputation, 
has promised to consider a national unemployment 
insurance scheme, and has also accepted the suggestion 
that some authority should undertake an economic 


survey of Australia. As it happens, the Department 


of Overseas Trade has recently published a Report of 


“Economic and Trade Conditions in Australia,” by 


Mr. R. W. Dalton, the Senior Trade Commissioner in the 
Commonwealth. It appears that the Australian Govern- 
ment proposes to amend the Commonwealth Bank Act 
to enable the Bank to give better assistance to industry. 
* & * * 

The Coal and Trade Disputes Bills 

The Liberals, when we write, have not concluded 
their negotiations with the Government over Part I. 
of the Coal Bill but both sides seem to be anxious for a 
thorough settlement. There is no suggestion of reducing 
the miners’ wages, but if we may judge from the 
accumulating signs the miners are much less ill-disposed 
than they were to a ninety hour fortnight instead of 
a seven and a half hours day. The mine-owners are 
already convinced that this is a sound plan. The 
prospect of a fair passage for the Coal Bill has made the 
Government think that they can find time to revise 
the Trade Disputes Act of 1927. It is said that their 
Bill will in effect restore the Liberal Act of 1913. That 
is to say there would be “ contracting out” instead of 


“contracting in” for the political levy of the Trade 
Unions, and ‘the Civil Service unions would be able to 
rejoin the Trade Union Congress and to send representa- 
tives to Parliament. This would by no means satisfy 
the left wing of the Labour Party who want the conditions 
to be exactly as they were before the General Strike. 

* * * * 
Mr. Amery and the Unionist Party 

Mr. Amery has been denounced in a letter to the 

Times by Lord Linlithgow for advocating a “ whole 
hog ” Protection involving food taxes. Lord Linlithgow 
was no doubt speaking for many Unionists who regard 
Mr. Amery’s hot-gospelling as a rank disloyalty to 
Mr. Baldwin’s cautious advocacy of Safeguarding. 
Mr. Baldwin and those who act with him have too bitter 
a memory of the results of a policy of general Protection 
to wish to renew that policy before they have been able 
to educate the electors. It seems, however, from a 
correspondence which has been published that Mr. 
Baldwin is far from wishing to ostracize Mr. Amery. 
We are not surprised. For Mr. Baldwin would like 
much more Protection than he thinks himself likely to 
get, and would be well content if Mr. Amery, by demand- 
ing more than is feasible, could help the Unionist Party 
to get the fulfilment of its lesser demands. 

* * * * 


The Sheffield By-election 


The result of the By-election in the Brightside Division 
of Sheffield was declared on Thursday, February 6th, 
as follows :— 


Mr. F. Marshall (Lab.) .. oe os s. 11,543 
Mr. F. Hamer Russell (U.) «a ae -- 8,612 
Mr. W. A. Lambert (L.) ae as +s 3,650 
Mr. J. T. Murphy (Com.) a 33 ss =. 1, 084 


Labour majority 4. s. 2,931 
At the General Election Mr. Ponsonby, the Labour 
candidate, had a majority over the Unionist, Commander 
R. I. Money, of 10,449; and the Liberal candidate 
polled 6,612 votes. Naturally both the Labour Party 
and the Liberals were surprised and depressed by the 
By-election. As for the Unionist Party it may be 
said that though it had no cause for rejoicing it had 
considerably less cause than the others for lamenting. 
* x * * 

The Dean of Lincoln 

We regret to record the death of Dr. T. C. Fry, the 
Dean of Lincoln, at the age of 83. Dr. Fry had been an 
extremely successful schoolmaster, having, for instance, 
brought the numbers of Berkhamsted School from 150 
up to more than 500, and that without changing the 
traditions of the school or sensibly raising the fees. In 
1910 he was appointed Dean of Lincoln by the Liberal 
yovernment, and when seven years ago it was discovered 
that Lincoln Cathedral was in danger of collapse and 
required a large sum for the necessary repairs, he devoted 
himself to the task of raising money. He made his appeal 
both in person and by letter, not only in this country 
but in others, notably in the United States. He raised 
nearly £100,000. There is no doubt that he overstrained 
his strength and shortened his life, but his passion for 
his beautiful Cathedral will have its harvest. It is 
inconceivable that the work so gallantly begun should 
not be triumphantly completed. 

* * * * 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. on 
February 6th, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101}; on Wednesday week, 101}; ayear ago, 
102}; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88 ; 
on Wednesday week, 86} ; a year ago, $9. Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 763; on Wednesday week, 
753; a year ago, 78. 
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The Position at the Naval Conference | 


2 American and British naval proposals which 

have been presented since we wrote about the 
Conference last week are of great importance, and for 
- the first time have taken away the initiative from the 
able French delegation. After comparing these proposals 
one would be inclined to say that a complete Anglo- 
American agreement could be obtained within a few 
minutes were it not for the necessity of bringing all the 
other Powers into any scheme worthy of acceptance. 

In this encouraging estimate of the extreme similarity 
of American and British ideas one reservation, however, 
must be made. Two days after Mr. Stimson had made 
known the American scheme it was acknowledged that 
he had not read out from his memorandum a claim to 
the right to build a great battleship of the ‘ Rodney’ 
type in exchange for the scrapping of four instead of 
only three smaller battleships. We are not sure how to 
describe this claim. It may be only provisional; there 
may be no idea of pressing it; it may be regarded by 
the Americans as having less of an official character 
than the other proposals. It is a little disturbing, 
however, for although no one in this country dreams 
of regarding any American building programme with 
jealously or suspicion, the real point is that the 
suggestion of an American ‘ Rodney’ would upset the 
calculations about parity in battleships which have stood 
since the Washington Conference. We should not have 
less hope than before of a solution, but the new difficulty 
would cause a wholly unforeseen delay. 

Now, disregarding for the moment the ‘ Rodney’ 
postscript, let us compare the substance of the formal 
American and British proposals. 'The American proposal 
was presented in a hurry on the evening of Thursday, 
February 6th, because it had become known that there 
had been a leakage of information, and Mr. Stimson was 
anxious to forestall criticism based on partial or mis- 
leading statements. The British memorandum was 
issued on the following evening. It must not be regarded 
as an answer to the American proposal. Both had been 
prepared independently and were the detailed culmination 
of the principles which had been agreed upon by President 
Hoover and the Prime Minister. 

The Americans propose that the American and British 
battleships should be brought to parity next year by an 
appropriate reduction in numbers. The British proposal 
is that parity should be reached within eighteen months 
of the ratification of the Treaty produced by the present 
Conference. The period of eighteen months is intended 
to allow the minimum of time which is thought necessary 
for preventing a too abrupt dislocation in employment 
and so forth. If all went well there would be very little 
difference between the two proposals. At the Washington 
Conference 1942 was agreed upon as the year in which 
battleship parity should be attained, so that the new 
proposals mean a distinct speeding-up. The parity 
figure of fifteen battleships requires that Great Britain 
should scrap five of her older battleships and that the 
United States should scrap three. The American memor- 
andum contains nothing about reduction of the tonnage 
of capital ships, and nothing about reduction in the size 
of guns. The British scheme, on the other hand, suggests 
that the maximum tonnage of a battleship should be 
reduced from 35,000 to 25,000, and that the calibre of 
guns should be reduced from sixteen inches to twelve 
inches. 

We pass to cruisers. The Americans ask for eighteen 
10,000 ton cruisers with 8-inch guns. Great Britain 


would have only fifteen of these large cruisers, but in 
compensation for this “ fighting ” inferiority the United 
States would give her the advantage of an extra 42,000 
tons in the cruiser class to be distributed in smaller 
cruisers carrying 6-inch guns. Altogether, the American 
cruiser class would have a total tonnage of 327,000, 
and the British cruiser class a total tonnage of 
339,000. 


It is important to add here that the Americans suggest 
that ‘in order to ensure exact equality of opportunity ” 
each country should have “the option of duplicating 
exactly the cruiser fleet of the other.” In other words, 
the United States would be allowed to reduce the number 
of her large cruisers from eighteen to fifteen, compensating 
herself by increasing the number of her smaller cruisers, 
and Great Britain would have the right to increase her 
number of large cruisers to eighteen provided that she 
proportionately reduced her strength in smaller cruisers, 
This neat proposal ought to stifle the criticism of some 
Americans that a global advantage is given to Great 
Britain, and the criticism of some Englishmen that a 
“ fighting ” superiority in cruisers is given to the United 


States. 


The British memorandum does not actually accept the 
American proposal that Great Britain should have only 
fifteen cruisers carrying 8-inch guns ; it merely says that 
Great Britain needs in all fifty cruisers. If Great Britain 
were content with the fifteen large cruisers she would have 
thirty-five smaller cruisers. We are all familiar with the 
criticism that if seventy cruisers in all were truly the 
British minimum for safety in 1927 (as was said at the 
Geneva Conference) it cannot be safe for Great Britain 
to manage now with only fifty. How have the trade routes 
of the Empire suddenly become so safe that they require 
much less patrolling than was necessary in 1927? A 
reasonable answer is that “ security” is a very elusive 
conception with many aspects. We might, of course, 
make the trade routes “safe” in a material sense by 
demanding a great many more cruisers, but the result 
would be that we should really make them less safe 
because the new challenge to other naval Powers would 
create dangers that do not now exist. There are “ risks ” 
in whatever direction we look. Whatever solution we 
choose is merely a choice of risks. To our way of thinking 
there is no doubt whatever what we ought to decide now. 
We ought to make certain of removing naval competition 
altogether from international politics, and the only 
possible way of doing this is to agree to such a formula of 
parity—inevitably artificial—as is proposed by the 
United States. 





As for destroyers and air-craft carriers, the Americans 
propose equality of tonnage with Great Britain. They 
would like to cut down submarines “to the lowest 
figure.” The British memorandum suggests that the size 
of destroyer ‘‘ leaders ” should be restricted to 1,850 tons 
and that of destroyers to 1,500 tons, the total tonnage of 
the destroyer class to be in ratio to the total tonnage of 
submarines whatever that may be. Both sides (although, 
as appeared at the Conference on Tuesday, they would 
like to abolish submarines) insist, in any case, upon the 
necessity of prohibiting the use of submarines for the 
summary sinking of merchant vessels. And on Tuesday 
the Conference was favourable to this restriction. 


We must return here to the ‘ Rodney’ proposal. The 
American argument, as reported by the Manchester 
Guardian, is that as the ‘ Rodney ’ and the ‘Nelson,’ each 
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with nine 16-inch guns and with a speed of twenty-three 
knots, are superior to any existing American battleships, 
real parity in battleships will not be obtained unless 
the United States is allowed to build a ship of the same 
type. The Washington formula for reaching battleship 
parity was, however, very carefully worked out and it 
contained no mention of the ‘ Rodney ’ and the ‘ Nelson.’ 
It is well known that there has been resentment in the 
United States against these ships ever since the 


Mr. Lansbury 


ia is possible to be grateful to the Times for severely 

criticizing Mr. Lansbury’s innovations in the London 
parks without being convinced that it has struck the 
happy mean which is obviously necessary in this matter. 
Discussion ought to be welcomed, since a very important 
point of policy is at issue. 


Among the various possible policies for securing that 
the parks shall be places of recreation, rest and beauty, 
any conceivable principle can be pressed to an absurd 
extreme. A woodland theory may become a jungle 
theory ; an amusement theory may become a swings and 
round-abouts and nigger-minstrel theory. The golden 
mean is to be discovered only by a balancing of the needs 
of all the elements of the population. Children must 
be remembered as well as grown-up people. Philistines, 
as well as those who have the fine shades of the nice 
feelings, are citizens and taxpayers. The needs of those 
who want disciplined exercise within reason are as valid 
as those of the potterers. Healthy young barbarians are, 
after all, one of the most important parts of every rising 
generation. 


No city in the world, as Lord Crawford has remarked 
in a letter to the Times, is so fortunate as London in the 
position of its parks. Our parks are at the heart of things. 
We have not to make a considerable journey from the 
centre as the Parisians have to do when they want to 
spend a day in the Bois. It is delicious to be able to plunge 
from the roar of London straight into a glade in Ken- 
sington Gardens. 


One is tempted to dwell upon the charm of such seclusion 
and upon the illusion of immensity which the planners of 
Hyde Park miraculously contrived, but, having barely 
begun to meditate, one is suddenly and violently recalled 
to thoughts of those who have very different needs from 
our own. If we had only ourselves to consider we should 
like Hyde Park to approach very nearly to the jungle 
theory. We would willingly see all the paths, particularly 
the tarred ones, removed; we could dispense with the 
bandstand, and all the buildings, and with all the electric 
lights. _We could wish that Hyde Park should be an 
uncultivated wood with snowdrops and aconites, ane- 
mones, primroses, wild daffodils and carpets of wild 
hyacinths growing everywhere in their proper seasons. 
But what would be the result of that? This romantic 
wood and tangled grassland would become the haunt of 
lawlessness. It would be impossible for the police to 
control it. Nor would it provide for such regulated 
pastimes as are essential for youth. The vision must 
fade. 

Equally, thank goodness, we must dismiss the vision 
of over-formalized and over-regularized parks. It is 
possible that Mr. Lansbury, who is exposed to all the 
dangerous temptations of a genial sentimentalist, is in 
too great a hurry. It is no doubt time to take stock of our 
position and to see exactly whither we are tending when 
we hear of private benefactors giving Mr. Lansbury 


Washington Conference, The British answer to this 
resentment is that Great Britain is inferior in gun-power 
even now. She has eighteen 16-inch guns against the 
twenty-four of the United States; she has 100 15-inch 
guns against the 124 14-inch guns and the twelve 12-inch 
guns of the United States. Perhaps the protests by 
American public men against the proposal of a ‘ Rodney ’ 
for the United States are the swell foretelling a storm of 
opposition. 


and the Parks 


grants for this and that new building, and when Mr. 
Lansbury is inclined to assume that he must be right and 
that Parliament need not be given opportunities of 
discussing his schemes unless it particularly asks for them. 
So far, nevertheless, we cannot think that Mr. Lansbury 
has gone astray. The call to watchfulness has come in 
time. 

The Playing Fields Association, which has always been 
careful of the amenities, would not have asked for a 
moderate amount of extra ground for organized games if 
it could possibly have found the necessary space else- 
where. If there were plenty of playing fields—football 
notoriously turns grass into an ugly bog—there would be 
no case for allowing such games in the parks, but unfor- 
tunately the scarcity of playing fields is precisely one of 
our urgent problems. We do not feel justified in objecting 
to a little more organized football in Hyde Park near 
Knightsbridge Barracks, nor can we object to the proposed 
putting green and bowling green in the same part of the 
Park. The pavilion, we imagine, will be no more than a 
place for keeping the equipment of these two greens and 
sheltering the staff and it certainly ought not to be 
obtrusive. 

As for bathing in Hyde Park, we have long regretted 
the too rigid rules which have prevented the Serpentine 
from being used for bathing by both men and women 
at all times of the day in the summer. Obviously such 
bathing cannot be allowed without bathing sheds. These, 
again, need be no more unpleasing than the boat-houses 
on the opposite bank. It is not unusual to find a lake 
in a remote part of the country provided with a bathing 
hut and a boat-house. There is not necessarily any 
excessive air of sophistication about them. 


A paddling pool for children seems to us to be more 
desirable than anything else. If it is wrongly placed, 
so as to break up a view, it may be a monstrous offence, 
but there is no reason whatever why it should not be 
discreetly placed or be screened by trees. To children 
a shallow paddling pool is a thing of sheer delight, and 
it takes up very little room. Most people who have 
watched children playing in the sand-pits (which have been 
in the parks for years) will not want to deprive them of 
the other part of that perfect union—sand and water. 
Those who can go to the sea-side at least once a year may 
think little of a paddling pool, but the children who 
chiefly value these pools never go to the sea-side. If the 
children could have written letters to the Times quite a 
different turn would have been given to the expressions of 
opinion. 

We think we have not demanded too much. But 
Mr. Lansbury, or anybody else holding his office, will 
deserve very badly of the State if he cannot manage to 
make the concessions which are required for the greatest 
good of the greatest number without sacrificing the sweep 
of long vistas and the illusion of unbroken space which 
are the majestic virtues of the public parks of London. 
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The Week in Parliament 


fhe Coal Mines Bill has monopolized the attention 
of the House of Commons, and it bids fair to 
become a workmanlike measure before it is finished with. 

The most interesting debate up to date has been on 
the subject of hours. Amidst considerable Socialist 
hubbub Sir Robert Horne, making a welcome return to 
Parliament after his long illness, moved an amendment 
to enable the industry to negotiate agreements on a fort- 
nightly, as opposed to a daily, basis. He made a very 
good speech. In the ensuing discussion no adequate 
reasons for opposing the amendment were adduced, and 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister made the very good point that 
international agreement could only be reached along the 
lines which the speech proposed. The result was dis- 
heartening. Sir Herbert Samuel implied that, whatever 
the merits might be, in a case such as this the demands 
of the miners themselves ought to be met, even although 
they might involve lower wage rates. And the House, 
a large majority of which was clearly of opinion that 
greater flexibility in the matter of hours would benefit 
the miners in certain districts, and substantially increase 
the competitive power of the industry, succumbed to 
the urgent if somewhat incoherent special pleading of 
members from the midland and northern coalfields. 

On Monday a Unionist amendment to provide repre- 
sentation on the proposed National Board for what 
were described as “ non-political” unions was mercifully 
defeated. There are limits to organized pandemonium 
even in British industry. And so far as coalmining is 
concerned one union is quite enough. 

Part I. remains. It is by far the most ‘controver- 
sial section of the Bill, and conversations between 
Mr. Graham and the Liberal Sub-committee regarding the 
vexed question of quotas are understood to be continuing. 
The Liberals are opposed to the control of production 


at the present time,on the ground that it will give an 
artificial value to uneconomic units, and thereby impede 
the progress of rationalization. They propose, instead 
of a quota system, the establishment of district com- 
mittees to fix prices. It is doubtful whether the Govern- 
ment can concede their demands, and therefore the 
Unionist attitude becomes for the first time of some 
importance. No one seems to know what it is likely to be. 

Mr. Lansbury, Sir Oswald Mosley and Mr. Tom 
Johnston have fluttered the political dovecote by sub- 
mitting a secret memorandum on unemployment to the 
Cabinet, the gist of which appears to have been imme- 
diately communicated to the Press. 

It has been common knowledge for some time past 
that Mr. Thomas and his principal colleagues were not 
seeing eye to eye, and that Sir Oswald Mosley in particular 
was growing restive at the continued failure to evolve 
any kind of “ short-term ” policy. Nothing but resigna- 
tions can produce a political crisis in the near future, 
and modern politicians never resign. Whether the 
recent incident will galvanize the Government into any 
sort of activity remains to be seen. 

The Liberal Party continues to make the running 
inside the House of Commons and Lord Beaverbrook 
outside it. The Socialists get more despondent with 
each successive rise in the unemployment figures—and 
no wonder. As for the Unionists, they are so bedevilled 
by the rival and somewhat nebulous policies of Lord 
Beaverbrook, Lord Rothermere, Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Amery (and there may well be more to come) that_they 
hardly know where they are. One day some of them 
will have to make up their minds whether they really 
do believe in laissez-faire or not. Because “ Hands off 
industry ” and import duties are a contradiction in 
terms. WaTCHMAN, 


In Defence of the Faith 
XIII.—Silent Worship 


[Professor Rufus Jones, the author of this article, is one of the most 
distinguished members of the Society of Friends, and is well known 
for his works upon Christian Mysticism.] 


PPRECIATION of the value of silence in the religious 
life of man is as old as smiling and weeping, for there 
have been very few types of worship down the ages from 
which the use of silence has been wholly absent. It may 
be taken as a demonstrated fact that in some way, 
usually unanalysed and unexplained by the worshipper 
himself, hush and silence minister psychologically to a 
consciousness of mutual and reciprocal communion with 
God. The soul seems in other words to be both giving 
and receiving—to be breathing in a Diviner Life, and to 
be pouring out in response its own highest and noblest 
qualities. 

If it is true that silence is a fundamental aspect of 
religion at very different stages of its development and 
in a great variety of historical races, it would seem that 
we might possibly find in the cultivation of silent worship 
one point of unity, communion and fellowship between 
the great religions of the world to-day and between the 
numerous branches of our common Christianity. In the 
sphere of ideas, interpretations, explanations and beliefs 
we are often far apart. We differ widely in our emphasis 
on what is essential for an authoritative faith or practice, 
but most of us of all faiths and of all ecclesiastical systems 
find ourselves moved, quickened, vitalized, refreshed and 
girded for the duties and burdens of daily life by periods 
of expectant, palpitant hush in fellowship with others 


who are fused together into one body of worshipping men 
and women. And since the War we have had many 
experiences of silence in which a whole city, or even an 
entire nation, seemed somehow to find itself unified 
through an awe-inspiring hush, and, more than that, 
lifted into communion with a vast invisible fellowship 
of those who went and who returned not. 

It is much easier to recognize the fact that silence docs 
heighten life and bring an increase of energies to live by 
than it is to explain why this isso. Most generations have 
been satisfied with the fact, have used the resource, have 
enjoyed this “ way of wonder,” and have not cared to 
formulate reasons for the fact. Awe and mystery were 
best left without too many disturbing interrogation points. 
We, however, live in an age of question-marks and we 
press for reasons. 

I think there can be little doubt that corporate silence 
is more powerful and effective than is the hush of a soli- 
tary individual. In the former case there is a cumulative 
power like that produced by an expectant audience 
waiting for the words of a great orator who voices what is 
in all hearts. Nothing of this sort happens, of course, in 
dull, passive silence. Slowing down the wheels of life to 
zero will work no miracles. A mere absence of words or 


of action sets free no new currents of life. The cumulative 
power works only where the corporate group is expectant, 
only where there is spiritual team work, only where each 
one by a kind of spiritual fecundity lends his mind out to 
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help others. When that is the case there seems to be a 
kind of subtle telepathy operating, the spirit flowing 
from vessel to vessel, hearts communicating even when 
lips are sealed. It may be a contagious radiance caught 
from face to face, a throb and pulse of life dimly felt, 
somewhat as homing birds find their way without knowing 
how they do it. 

In any case, whether we can explain it or not, deeper 
strata of life come into play in ways that are not usual in 
our more .focussed and action-centred states of con- 
sciousness. As Whittier has well put it, in “ Pennsyl- 
vania Pilgrim ” :— 

“Without spoken words low breathings. stole 


Of a diviner life, from soul to soul, 
Baptizing in one tender thought, the whole.’ 


’ 


Many persons have supposed, and some still suppose, 
that the main advantage of occasions of worship is the 
opportunity they afford for quiet, undisturbed thinking. 
It is assumed that this retreat from the turmoil and 
bustle of life, with its drive and its noisy din, can best be 
used in uninterrupted reflection upon some spiritual 
topic. 

That, however, is not the view—at least not the 
ideal—held by the expert in the practice of silent worship. 
Those who are seasoned and spiritually matured have 
learned that there are stages of experience that are 
deeper than “thought” and more vitalizing than 
“ reflection.” Sometimes it may be as important to get 
away from the problems of thinking as it is to get away 
from the yoke of business or the press of the crowd. 
There is as much need of a holiday from the problems of 
the mind as there is for relicf from hurry and worry and 
grind. 

There are deeps in us all far below our ideas. There is 
in fact a substratum which is the mother-soil out of 
which all our ideas and purposes are born, as capes of 
cloud are born out of the viewless air. To feed or to fer- 
tilize that sub-soil of our conscious life is far more im- 
portant than to capture and to organize a few stray 
thoughts. To discover how to flood with power and to 
vitalize this fundamental stratum of our being is, after 
all, to uncover one of the master secrets of life. Just that 
is what seems to happen to some of us in the hush and 
mystery of intimate contact with Divine currents, in the 
living silence of corporate worship. 

It is like a ship in a lock. Here the ship is, shut in by 
great gates before and behind. Its driving engines have 


Free Trade 


OBDEN was a man of peace, and in his advocacy 

of Free Trade he never lost sight of its double 
function as a means of spreading and ensuring peace 
even while it increased the well-being of the world. 
In his European journeys, wherever he made a speech 
and whenever he interviewed a statesman he was a 
forerunner of that modern school which says that 
economic disarmament is the counterpart of the dis- 
armament of armies and navies. This great humani- 
tarian, this “inspired bagman,’ was no doubt too 
generous in crediting the world with enough good will 
and sense to follow him. He never had the measure 
of the cynicism, the deep-rooted prejudices and, worst 
of all, the genuine fears which have made nations cling 
to material means of security even though those means 
have provoked the very challenges which were dreaded. 
He was entirely wrong when he prophesied that all 
Governments would knock down their tariff walls as 
soon as Great Britain had done so. There was nothing 
false in his appeal ; it had as much truth and force as 


slowed down. Its speed has diminished to naught. It is 
no longer going anywhere. And yet all the time the 
water is rising underneath the ship, and when the gate in 
front swings open, and the ship emerges from its period 
of full stop, it will go out for its journey on a higher level 
and carry its burden of freight henceforth on a new 
plane. 

I have been reading of a nurse who, during the influenza 
epidemic of 1918, became utterly worn out and incapable 
any longer of coherent effort. One day when at the 
limit of herself she resolved to slip away and sit in the 
quiet with a group of worshippers. She did so. The 
result was that the whole current of her life was altered 
in the hour of genuine worship. She felt herself restored, 
calmed and rebuilt. She returned to her work with a 
freshness of spirit, a renewed will, and she found herself 
raised to a new level of life and action, like the ship 
emerging from the lock. 

There are moments in our lives which psychologists 
call “ borderland states.” They are moments when the 
walls between the seen and the unseen appear to grow 
thin and almost vanish away, and one feels himself to 
be in contact with more than himself. The threshold, 
which in our attentive and focussed states of conscious- 
ness bars the entrance of everything that does not fit the 
business in hand, drops to a different level and allows a 
vastly widened range of experiences, and we suddenly 
discover that we can draw upon more of ourself than at 
other times. And in these best moments of widened 
range, when we share the co-operative influence of many 
expectant worshippers around us, it seems often as 
though streams of life and light and love and truth flow 
in from beyond our margins, and we come back to work 
and business and thought again, not only calmed, rested 
and made serene, but also more completely organized 
and vitalized and equipped with new energies of the 
spirit. Rurus M. Jones. 

Haverford, Pennsylvania. 

The fourteenth article in this second series will appear next week. 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree will write on “‘ Christianity and Business.”’ 
Previous articles have been “The Modern Outlook in Theology,” 
by the Bishop of Gloucester ; “‘ The Modern Attitude to the Bible,” 
by Canon Vernon Storr, of Westminster; ‘‘ Providence and Free 
Will,” by Rev. F. H. Brabant; ‘Christianity and the Beyond,” 
by Dr. Edwyn Bevan; “The Wondrous Fellowship,” by Mr. 
Algar Thorold ; “‘ The Mystery of Suffering,” by Rev. Dr. Maltby ; 
‘* Faith and Works,” by Dr. Rudolf Otto, translated by Professor 
John W. Harvey; ‘Personal Immortality,” by Dr. Albert Peel; 
‘* The Interior Life,” by the Bishop of Southampton ; “* The Nature 


of Prayer,” by Dr. A. H. McNeile ; .“* Why go to Church ?” by 
Dr. H. L. Goudge; and ‘‘ What Mysticism Is,” by Abbot Butler. 


e 
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it has now; but because he was a bad prophet his 
reputation has suffered irrationally. 

The late Lord Cromer, an extraordinarily sagacious 
judge of men and affairs, whose opinion rested on an 
almost unrivalled experience in testing international 
passions, used to say that tariffs were the chief cause of 
friction between countries. As a negative illustration of 
his point he used to declare that British foreign policy 
would have been infinitely more difficult to conduct if 
Great Britain had not introduced Free Trade in the 
middle of last century. For between that event and 
the end of the century she enormously added to her 
territorial possessions. She took 8,500,000 square miles 
as her share of the partition of Africa. British territory 
in Africa alone became three times as large as the 
German Colonial Empire. There certainly would have 
been a much more active jealousy and bitterness than 
there was, Lord Cromer argued, if Great Britain had 
not followed her customary policy in all her new 
‘possessions of allowing the foreigner to trade on cqual 
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terms. with British subjects. Foreign nations fzlt to- 
wards her as the Athenian generals felt towards Themis- 
tocles. He was elected leader because he was the second 
choice of all the voters. In a like way the foreign nations 
would, of course, have preferred to own more of Africa 
themselves, but since that was impossible they were 
content that Great Britain should be the owner rather 
than any of their particular rivals. 


The greatest possible freedom in the exchange of goods 
and services increases the wealth, and therefore the 
contentment and the pacific disposition, of all nations. 
It might have been supposed that after the War, when 
men found themselves living in a beggared and hungry 
world, the first endeavour of statesmen would have 
been to. ease the exchange of commodities. Nothing 
of the sort was done. The Treaty of Versailles created 
several new States, and each of these States built up 
new tariff walls. As a result there are 7,000 more 
miles of tariff frontier than there were before the 
War. 

Economists in their expository books are accustomed 
to trace complicated economic problems back to their 
sources. They ask their readers to bear in mind some 
simple principle which will survive all complications and 
must be traced wherever possible. Adopting this method, 
we may compare the condition of the world, particularly 
of Europe, after the War with that of a remote village 
which has been cut off by snow from communication 
with the outer world. Let us suppose that there had 
never before been such snowdrifts, just as there had 
never before been such a war as that which ended in 
1918. It is bad enough to be cut off by Nature, but it is 
worse to aggravate your misfortunes by wanton obstruc- 
tion. Yet this is what the villagers whom we are imagining 
were silly enough to do. They learned that food could 
not be got through to them for a fortnight. The first 
precaution, therefore, was to discover what stocks there 
were in the village. They arranged to mect in the 
village hal, and it was then found that they could make 
shift for the fortnight if they helped one another. One 
house had a large supply of flour ; another had hundreds 
of eggs in isinglass; another had several hams, and so 
on. The better-off people who had not stored any food 
had plenty of coal, and they were, moreover, quite 
willing to pay well for the food of their neighbours. - It 
all seemed quite simple. 


But then a sudden inexplicable madness fell upon the 
village. Mr. Brown, a very excitable man, exclaimed 
that he would not have people coming into his house 
to see what he had there. They must take his word for 
it or get nothing. He rushed away from the meeting, 
locked his front gate and put up barbed wire on his 
hedge. His next-door neighbour, Mr. Jones, on returning 
home and noticing Mr. Brown’s fortification, reflected 
that anyone who was prevented from entering Mr. 
Brown’s house would almost certainly want to enter his. 
He therefore prepared a similar obstruction. Mrs. Smith, 
a dear, gentle old lady who lived in the same street, had 
no thought of proceeding to those extreme measures, 
but, all the same, she felt on the evidence of her eyes that 
there was danger afoot ; she was determined to “ have her 
rights,”’ and accordingly she thought out her own means of 
defence. She arranged that it should be made impossible 
for anybody to come into her house without her knowledge. 
She ordered her servant to admit nobody who had not 
got a pass signed by Mrs. Smith herself. The servant, 
who might usefully have spent her time chopping wood 
as Mrs. Smith had got no coal left, did nothing all day 
but watch the approaches to the house. So it went on. 
All the people in the village behaved with varying 


es 


degrees of insanity, and all suffered much more than 
they need have done before relief came. 

The same sort of problem, enlarged to gigantic pro- 
portions, was presented to Europe after the War, and 
was treated hardly more rationally. It might have been 
supposed that each nation seriously believed that jt 
was possible to “ live to itself” in those days of dearth, 
The moral debt due to the League of Nations for its 
wisdom at that time has not even yet been calculated, 
The League recognized that the want of any one country 
would be communicated in some degree to all other 
countries. It acted on the principle that no one 
could profit by a neighbour’s poverty ; that it was useless 
to set up markets to attract people who had no money 
to buy; that the prosperity of all was for the good of 
all. It relieved Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Greece 
of their virtual insolvency. 

What was the real obstacle which the economists of 
the League found in their way in carrying out this 
benevolent work ? Always tariffs. No wonder that the 
World Economic Conference of 1927 at Geneva; when 
it marked how slowly and expensively the cupboards of 
Europe were still being restocked, reported that the 
fiscal barbed wire entanglements ought to be removed, 
or at least made much easier to climb over. Fifty 
States were represented at that Conference, and the 
recommendation was unanimous. The International 
Chamber of Commerce had laboured magnificently in 
collecting the statistical information which overwhelmed 
the delegates. 

To-day Europe seems as far from sanity as ever. 
M. Briand was heard with a half-amused scepticism when 
he talked of a tariffless ‘‘ United States of Europe.” 
Mr. Graham has proposed at Geneva a tariff truce, or 
tariff holiday, as a preparation for economic disarmament, 
but the morbid economic nationalism still flourishes. 
Mr. Baldwin, though he is a particularly sincere seeker 
after peace, has somehow persuaded himself that the 
““modern artillery”? of Safeguarding is necessary ta 
shoot other nations into fiscal acquiescence, and that 
when they have yielded his method will be found to 
have been really a form of conciliation. This is sad ; 
nothing is more certain than that the League by itself 
is helpless. Only Governments can act. 

In his Ludwig Mond lecture in April, 1929, Sir Arthur 
Salter, the distinguished Director of the Economie and 
Financial Section of the League of Nations, said :— 


“If the machinery which we are erecting against war fails it 
will fail not because of the caprices and follies of autocratic 
monarchs ; it will not fail because of the rivalries of religions ; it 
will not, I think, fail because of political grievances or ambitions. 
Ultimately it will be economic conflicts that will cause the damage. 
These are the real dangers to the peace of the world. What is 
wanted is something like a code of principles that will guide the 
action of Governments as regards economic competition.” 


(Concluded.) 


Nationality of Married Women 


JHE advent of the League of Nations First Conference 
on the Codification of International Law, which is 
to meet at The Hague in March, raises again the ques- 
tionings which always accompany any discussion upon 
one of the subjects that have been placed upon its agenda 
—the subject of the nationality of married women. 
Nationality is a thoroughly arguable question, and can 
be dissected and put away for a more convenient season 
over and over again until, because it is in reality such a 
very homely question, these who view it from what may 
be called the human angle succeed in convincing all 
parties that the issue lies really in a simple thing—the 
choice between legal conveniences and human rights. 
The opportunity afforded by The Hague Conference 
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will provide ample scope for the unravelling of tangles 
which have troubled international lawyers ever since the 
matter became seriously controversial, and, because the 
pressure of public opinion gains in strength with every 
discussion, there appears to be a definite possibility that 
a solution satisfactory to everyone may this time be 
reached. 

In order to understand the position, it is helpful to 
remember that the history of the whole matter is com- 
paratively short. Before the French Revolution, no 
question of requiring a woman to adopt a nationality or 
discard one by reason of having married a foreigner had 
ever occurred to anyone. The rule of forcing a woman to 
accept the nationality of her husband was first introduced 
by the French Civil Code, and came into force in Austria 
in 1832 and 1883. In England it was ‘only in 1844 
that the common law, by which it had always been cus- 
tomary for a woman to retain her nationality on marriage, 
was disturbed by the passing of the Aliens Act, which 
conferred upon an alien woman who married an English- 
man the status of a naturalized British subject ; and only 
in 1870 that, by the Naturalization Act, a British woman, 
on marrying an alien, lost, for the first time in British 
history, her nationality and became an alien. 

Time and again the matter has been brought up for 
public discussion, turned over, and put away. Both this 
Parliament and the last have seen something of the 
matter, first in Miss Ellen Wilkinson's Bill, and again in 
the Bill which was introduced by Captain Cazalet but 
crowded out. It has made but little material progress, 
however, except in the gradual gathering of public 
opinion in its support; and there the matter stands, so 
far, at least, as Great Britain is concerned. 

It is necessary, though, to look beyond Great Britain 
in order to comprehend the matter in its full significance. 
If the problem were the same problem for every country, 
it would assuredly assume a character of comparative 
simplicity, with only the question of the balance between 
the symmetry of international law and the elemental 
rights of human beings to be settled. Unfortunately 
however, conditions differ in different parts of the world, 
and it is in the adjustment of these differing national 
arrangements that the problem becomes complicated, 
since, unless the nations can agree unanimously and 
simultaneously to a general world rule, no satisfactory 
settlement can be reached. 

It has to be borne in mind that the great Republics of 
South America have always recognized the independent 
rights of a married woman to her own nationality, and 
that, during the past twelve years, a certain measure of 
progress towards this ideal has been made in other 
countries. Since 1918, Russia, the United States of 
America, and France have recognized the nationality 
rights of the married woman, and during the same 
period, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Belgium, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Turkey, and Cuba have 
given important rights to the woman to retain her own 
nationality after marriage with a foreigner. The British 
and Australian Parliaments, and the German Reichstag, 
have voted in favour of the principle of choice. These 
changes are the straws which tell the wind. Thought is 
tending in the direction of international adjustment and 
must inevitably find itself agreeing to the dropping of 
minor differences in order to grasp the benefits of world 
settlement. 

The arguments which seek to block the adoption of an 
international rule of free choice for a woman as well as for 
a man, centre mainly round the fear of creating a condi- 
tion of ‘statelessness on the one hand or of double na- 
tionality on the other. Doubts, too, are entertained about 


the wisdom of allowing the possibility of “disunity of 


nationality in the family, which might lead to the increase 
of conflicts of law. Such arguments are based upon the 
assumption that it is better to bend the human being to 
the law, than the law to the human being—expediency 
demanding defences against possible wrongs. Expediency, 
however, does not always run with justice, and the advo- 
cates of human rights claim that the most lasting good is 
gained in every instance by the fearless recognition of 
individuality and free will, and by the granting of that 
most fundamental of privileges, the privilege of inde- 
pendent citizenship. 

On the horns of a dilemma, the possessor of what is 
known as a lay mind may find help in arriving at a 
decision in the pronouncement of the members of the 
foremost international jurists of the world who, at the 
1929 meeting of the Institut du Droit International, 
asserted, formally, their belief that human beings are 
entitled to equal rights under the law and to equal pro- 
tection of the law without distinction of race, religion, 
language, or sex. It is along these lines that a solution 
will be found ; there seems no other way. The matter 
must be viewed without prejudice, and moulded into lines 
which will conform with the general trend of modern 
legislation and modern thinking, in which men and 
women are regarded in increasing measure as fellows of a 
common humanity, to whom equality is a natural law. 


An Idealist View of Life 


[This article reviews the 
Lectures.—Ep. Spectator.] 


NE of the objects of the Hibbert Trust is to promote 
the study of religious thought. To the contem- 
porary British mind this suggests an enquiry into 
divergent forms of Christian belief, with a view, 
perhaps, to the reconciliation of the warring Churches, 
and this no doubt is a part of what is implied. But 
the study of religious thought may and should mean 
more than this. 

Let us assume for a moment that the life of Western 
man, in spite of triumphs over nature, power of 
moving rapidly over the earth’s surface, mechanical 
marvels and jazz music, is not all that he could 
wish; that it wears at times an air of aimlessness, 
even of futility, and that it tends to restlessness and 
discontent, except when there is some positive reason 
for contentment. There is, for example, a marked 
and growing disparity between his mechanical knowledge 
and skill and the wisdom he shows in their use. He 
has won powers fit for the gods, and brings to their 
employment the mentality of a schoolboy. Notwith- 
standing his mastery of the secrets of nature, there is 
one secret, it may be, that still escapes him, the secret 
of how to live: ‘“ We are taught to fly in the air like 
birds, and to swim in the water like fishes, but how to 
live on the earth we do not know.” So comments an 
Eastern philosopher, and commenting brings me to the 
subject of this year’s Hibbert Lectures. For there is 
a suggestion that the East may possess a specific for 
the ills that afflict the West. The East knows little of 
machines, the material apparatus of its civilization is 
of the crudest, and its residents do not move rapidly 
over the face of the earth; but it inherits from its 
religious teachers and from its long line of seers and 
sages a traditional wisdom in the light of which men may 
live in peace and be content. The suggestion has sufficient 
plausibility to make the choice of an Indian Professor, 
Professor Radhakrishnan of the University of Calcutta, 
to deliver this year’s Hibbert Lectures particularly 
appropriate. Wise men have before now come from 
the East, and they have never come empty-handed. 

Professor Radhakrishnan might have been specially 


subject of this year’s Hibbert 
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cast for the réle of interpreting the religious thought 
of the East to Western audiences, and the four lectures 
which he has delivered at University College, Gower 
Street, on ‘“ An Idealist View. of. Life,” have attracted 
the largest gathering which has been seen at any public 
lectures on a philosophical subject since the War. 

For the size of the audience the personality of the 
lecturer is in part responsible. Professor Radhakrishnan 
is a past master of the technique of lecturing. He is 
extremely. fluent, and his lectures, delivered entirely 
without notes, flow in a stream of perfectly turned 
sentences, which would put most English speakers 
to shame. His style is vivid and arresting, made 
picturesque with apt illustration and metaphor, and 
crystallizing into epigrammatic phrases which result 
not from a forced collocation of ideas, but from the 
drive of his thought seeking logical expression. “ It 
takes centuries of history to make a little tradition ” 
(I am quoting from memory); “it takes centuries of 
tradition to make a little thought,” is a good example 
of his manner; and there was an excellent definition 
of the millennium as a time when “all the heads will 
be hard and all the pillows soft.” 

The most noticeable fact about the audience, apart 
‘from the number of Indian students, was the large 
proportion of young people that it contained. The 
lectures. formed no part of a recognized University 
course and attendance was entirely optional.. Never- 
theless young men and women, many of whom, to my 
knowledge, had been earning their living since half-past 
nine in the morning, while others had, I suppose, already 
attended a couple of lectures on the same day, were 
there in hundreds, listening to a profoundly religious 
‘man expounding to a generation which has largely lost 
its religion a profoundly religious view of life. 

The lecturer began with an analysis of the decline 
of organized religion in the modern world. The story 
of warring Churches and _ irreconcilable ecclesiastics, 
of dwindling congregations and public apathy is 
sufficiently familiar, and there is no need to repeat it 
here. What was new was the lecturer’s insistence on 
‘the fact that the phenomena with which we are familiar 
are not peculiar to this country; they are not even 
peculiar to the Christian religion; they belong to an 
age rather than to a creed, and could be paralleled 
from a survey of Mohammedanism, Hinduism, or of 
any of the great religions of the world. 

For the present position science is partly responsible. 
It is not that science is hostile to the spiritual truths 
of religion; to these it is and must remain irrelevant ; 
but it has completely destroyed the traditional con- 
ceptions of the physical universe upon the basis of which 
the great religions were built up, and with which they 
are inextricably entangled. Hence, traditional beliefs 
are no longer able to command the respect of educated 
men. They have withered in the environment created 
by modern knowledge, and been replaced by a wistful 
agnosticism. The word “ wistful” is significant. It is 
not that people do not wish to believe ; on the contrary, 
the dethronement of the old gods has left a vacuum in 
men’s lives, which is in turn responsible for the aimlessness 
of much of modern life. In a world without purpose 
nothing seems worth while, because a world without 
purpose is also a world without values. People, in fact, 
are suffering from an unsatisfied need to believe. 

Hence arises a host of religious substitutes, Pragmatism, 
Humanism and the doctrines of Creative . Evolution, 
which seek to appease the hunger of men’s souls by assuring 
mankind of its fundamental importance in the universe. 
Whatever may be the truth of these beliefs taken as 


ee 
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accounts of the universe, they cannot be said to afford 
an adequate substitute for the consolations of religion, 
To conceive of: the human race as the centre of the 
cosmic process is to deprive that process of significance, 
while to those who do not find Man an adequate object 
of worship, the conception of his ultimate perfectibility 
well seem trivial and petty, making Man himself smaller 
by robbing the universe which he contemplates of all 
its splendour. What, then, remains ? 

The positive contribution of Professor Radhakrishnan’s 
lectures consists in an affirmation of the fundamental 
validity of the mystic’s experience, and of ‘the reality, 
which it reveals. In ordinary life we acknowledge two 
ways of knowing ; there is the way of sensory experience, 
which acquaints us with the features of the physical 
world, and there is the way of the thinking intellect, 
But there is a third, the way of intuition. When we 
experience the beauty of a landscape or a picture, enter 
into communion with another personality in friendship or 
love, or recognize the value of a morally good action, 
our mode of apprehension is neither sensory nor intellectual 
but intuitional. The characteristic of intuitional know- 


ledge is that instead of standing apart from its objects, 


it transcends the distinction between self and object. 
In intuitional apprehension we literally enter into that 
which we apprehend ; subject and object become fused 
and form a unity. 

This way of knowledge has been pre-eminently the 
way of the mystics in all ages; nor is it beyond us. In 
aesthetic appreciation, in moral experience and in the 
inspiration of genius we experience in beauty, goodness 
and truth partial aspects of that reality which the 
mystics have known as God. But this knowledge is 
possible only to developed personalities. The cultivation 
of good taste is, we admit, a necessary preliminary 
to the realization of what is best in literature and art, 
and it is only the personality which is refined by discipline 
and enriched by meditation that is capable of religious 
experience. The path to which Professor Radhakrishnan 
points is not, he admits, an easy one, but, unless I mis- 
interpret him, it is the only way out of our present 
impasse. C. E. M. Joap. 


The Bird in the Monkey-tree 


I IFE, it seems to me now, ought always to be lived 
4 just a few degrees below delirium. That is one 
of the things I have discovered during the last week or 
so. Another is that illness is a luxury which ought 
always to be reserved for the month of February. 

It was the bird in the monkey-tree that put these 
thoughts into my head. Every morning while I was ill 
he would come and perch among the prickly boughs 
and sing. I felt sorry—no, ashamed—that we had 
nothing better to offer him than a monkey-tree. For 
of all trees that is the most ungainly, the most treacherous, 
the most unarboreal. In fact, it isn’t a tree at all; and 
none but a really kindly disposed bird would pretend 
to mistake it for one. 

Wherefore, I give my blackbird the greater thanks. 
Perhaps he guessed that I had nothing to do with it. 
Perhaps he guessed that if I had my way quite another 
kind of tree should grow there, whose leaves were really 
leaves and whose boughs were not a snare and a delusion. 

Anyway, there he used to sit. And the song he sang, 
morning after morning, seemed to me the very voice 
of the oncoming spring. 

I asked my landlady, as she stood over me with the 
first horrid potion of the day, whether she had heard it. 
“Heard what?” she asked, and stayed not for an 
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‘answer. “‘ Now come along,” she said instead, “ take 
this quick.” For my landlady is not one to waste her 
time on birds, not at that hour of the day, anyhow. 

Moreover, she admires her monkey-tree. Quaintness, 
and not treeness, is her criterion when she considers it. 

But whether my landlady heard the bird singing in 
the monkey-tree or not, certain it is that I heard him ; 
and certain it is that his song filled me with a superb 
and foolish hopefulness. ‘‘ Spring is coming!” he sang. 
And though, at that moment; the tields might be grey 
with rain, it was not I who was in the mood to deny 
him. “ Of course it’s coming, you silly old thing !”” my 
answer would have been; “I can feel it in my bones 
just as well as you can.” 

And all day long I would make plans for the time when 
I should be out and about again. Even in my bedroom 
I could sense a hint of Spring in the air. Not all the 
medicinal odours could deny it; and though my heels 
were weighed down with blankets they seemed to be 
sprouting wings. Indeed, my only fear was lest the 
Spring should come too soon. Should I be fit in time ? 
I had only to put my feet to the floor for my legs to 
shake like willows in the wind. Should I get them 
strong again in time? And meanwhile, ‘“ Spring is 
coming!” the bird in the monkey-tree continued to 
shout : “ Spring is coming ! ” 

But what, you may well ask, has all this to do with 


‘living just a few degrees below delirium and reserving 


the luxury of illness for the month of February ? 

Everything in the world, I answer. For I am well 
again now, and out and about. And I believe I have 
that bird to thank for it. My legs are no longer like 
blown willow-bands. There is no longer a constant 
odour of medicine about the house. I am no more 
beholden to my landlady for every little thing. All the 
same, there is no feeling now of wings upon my heels. 
I have not oiled my walking-boots and shaken the dust 
off my rucksack. And to-morrow morning, I know 
quite well, I shall take the usual train to town, sit down 
to the usual routine, and behave myself like the usual 
citizen I am supposed to be. 

The strange thing is that I am not at all resentful 
about it, either. Spring? Bah! whoever heard such 
nonsense ? I have walked in the lanes, but I did not 
notice any hint of the Spring in the air. A bird or two 
sang in the trees ; but then there are birds foolish enough 
to sing even in the depths of winter. No, it is still 
February ; downright, fill-the-dyke February ; and March 
is still to come. ‘“* There will be snow before morning,” 
says my matter-of-fact landlady; and I quite believe 
her. 

What puzzles me, however, is that bird in the monkey- 
tree. I have delayed my rising several mornings since, 
waiting for him; but he doesn’t come. It is my belief 
that he never sang in the tree at all—not to say sang. 
Tootle, he may have done; but I could almost doubt 
I could almost doubt whether he ever came 
to the monkey-tree at all. What bird in his senses 
would ? 

Nevertheless, I am well: bird or no bird, Spring or 
no Spring, I am well. I am myself again. 

C. Henry Warren. 
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Capital Punishment 
Essay Competition 
Tur Select Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to consider the question of Capital Punish- 
ment held its first public session on Wednesday, 
January 29th. In view of the public interest created 
by this enquiry, the Spectator has decided to offer 


three prizes of ten guineas, five guineas, and three 
guineas respectively for the best three Essays 


‘submitted on The Problem of the Death Penalty in 


England To-day. Entries should be sent to 
‘ne Competition Epiror, 

The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 2, 
and marked ‘Capital Punishment” in the top left- 
hand corner. 

The Editor is glad to announce that Sir John 
Withers, M.P., and Mr. Laurence Housman have kindly 
consented to act with him as judges. 

It is desired that the Essays submitted should be in 
the nature of a critical study of the subject, and they 
will be judged according to merit irrespective of whether 
their writers approve or disapprove of Capital Punish- 
ment. Essays, which should in no case exceed 2,000 
words, should be on one side of the paper only, and 
if possible be typed. Essays should be submitted not 
later than March 31st, 1930, and the Editor reserves 
publication rights of all Essays submitted. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM EDINBURGH. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sm,—The advent of Mr. Baldwin, with his magnificent tribute 
to Sir Walter Scott made during the dinner held in honour of 
the great novelist, was in appropriate proximity to the Burns 
celebrations in this city. They were as perfervid as ever this 
year, and have given rise to much heart-searching in connexion 
with the renascence of national feeling in Scotland. One 
hears on all sides lamentations concerning the decay of Edin- 
burgh as a capital, coupled with protests against its alleged 


. tendency -to degenerate into a pale reflection of London. 


The artists, among whom national feeling has always been 
strong, have lately been encouraged by the formation of a 
Scottish P.E.N. Club in Edinburgh and Glasgow. If Scottish 
writers can be induced to forswear the glamour of the South 
and stay in their capital city much, it is believed, will be done 
towards re-creating the literary atmosphere of Edinburgh’s 
glorious past. The danger seems to lie in a policy of somewhat 
aggressive exclusiveness rather than in an undue willingness 
to absorb those elements in alien culture which are most 
attractive to the Scottish temperament. 

It is unlikely that the Scot will ever be “‘ absorbed,” as some 
ardent nationalists fear he will, by English or Irish invaders. 

It is curious to note in this connexion the development of 
what can only be regarded as an “ anti-traditionalist ’’ tendency 
in academic circles. With the appointment of a Director of 
Athletics the University takes a further step towards empha- 
sizing the value of the social element in academic life as 
distinct from the mere acquirement of knowledge. 

The opening of a Hall of Residence last year was indicative 
of a desire to stress the value of social intercourse among 
undergraduates of all classes. Edinburgh has had for many 


_ years a college life peculiarly its own in University Hall. This 


institution, founded by Professor Patrick Geddes, has no 
official connexion with the University. The majority, how- 
ever, of its members are undergraduates who live, together 
with senior men, a communal life on a self-governing basis. 
The new Hall of Residence illustrates an endeavour on the 
part of the authorities to approximate more closely to the 
Oxford and Cambridge collegiate system. It is controlled by 
a Warden and an elected committee of residents who are 
responsible for the discipline of the Hall. 

The chief event in the theatrical world during the last 
few weeks has been the appearance at the Lyceum 
Theatre of La Vie Parisienne. It has played to crowded and 
thoroughly appreciative houses. Owing to indispositions, two 
alterations had, unfortunately, to be made in the caste—but 
Edinburgh, too frequently obliged to accept the makeshift, 
however excellent, of Number One touring companies, wit- 
nessed this delightful interpretation of Offenbach with entire 
enjoyment. Since the reopening of the Empire Theatre, 
renovated and greatly enlarged, we have been fortunate in 
seeing a number of “experimental” first-nights prior to 
London production. The majority of these have been reyues 
or musical comedies, and it is to be regretted that the theatre 
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is not so well adapted for the presentation of “ straight ” 
drama. The acoustic properties leave much to be desired. 

On January 20th, with Mr. Robert Heger as conductor, the 
Edinburgh season of the Scottish orchestra drew to its close. 
For the first time this city had an opportunity of hearing a 
rendering of the ballet music from Verdi’s Otello, and Gustav 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 1 in D major. Mr. Heger was 
accorded a magnificent reception. The third of this season’s 
Max Mossel Concerts was given in the Usher Hall on February 
Ist. A large audience assembled to hear Arthur de Greef, 
Szigeti and Miss Isobel Lamond. 

In view of the number of musical organizations which the 
city possesses, it is generally regarded as unfortunate that 
music does not play a larger part in the ordinary life of Edin- 
burgh. The Corporation are at present considering a project 
for the erection of a new bandstand in Prince’s Street Gardens. 
This will, if it materializes, be a boon to the hordes of summer 
visitors who find the Scottish metropolis a trifle dull during the 
long summer evenings. 

The report of the National Museums and Galleries Trustees 
is of great interest to lovers of art in Scotland and in Edin- 
burgh. They put forward the suggestion that a new and 
separate building should be erected in connexion with the 
expansion schemes for the National Gallery at the Mound. 

Kirkcaldy is more fortunate than Edinburgh in facilities 
for the exhibition of work by contemporary artists, for its Art 
Gallery has, in addition to a valuable permanent collection, 
adequate room for the showing of contemporary pictures. 

The suggestion that a Faculty of Arts should be formed in 
Scotland was recently discussed in Edinburgh, and the 
Director of the Faculty of Arts in London emphasized at a 
large meeting recently held in the B.B.C.’s Edinburgh rooms 
the necessity for co-ordination between artists in different 
media in an effort to make art a reality, not merely for the 
connoisseur but also for the general public. 

The month’s outstanding event in sport, the Scottish-Welsh 
International Rugby Match, was somewhat disappointing. 
Wales were unfortunate in having victory—albeit a narrow 
one—snatched from them at the last moment, but the game 
was a poor one and the weather execrable. It did not, 
however, succeed in dampening the spirits of the ten thousand 
Welshmen who left Edinburgh on the night of the First in a 
burst of song.—I am, Sir, &c. 

Your EpINBURGH CORRESPONDENT. 


Att 


Tue Govurm Garitery: Mr. ELLiorr SEABROOKE AND 
Miss Mary ADSHEAD. 
Mr. Eviiorr SEABROOKE’S new paintings are as uncom- 
promising as ever. Very few modern painters, more 
particularly English painters, make so few concessions to the 
people who frequent picture galleries. Mr. Seabrooke more 
than any of his contemporaries in this country, is whole- 
hearted in his admiration of Cézanne, and he keeps to that 
tradition with unswerving fidelity. Frequently he employs 
the materials with which Cézanne first fluttered the timorous 
dovecotes of academic painting, and his pictures often look 
extraordinarily like those of Cézanne. To him, landscape 
and still life, espe¢ially landscape, are not only primarily 
but completely a matter of design. Design, far more than 
eolour, is essential. This has been a characteristic of 
Seabrooke from his early days, and his preoccupation with 
design, has increased, as the design itself has become more and 
more complicated. It is, however, done extremely well, so 
well that at times one is inclined to suspect that he must 
paint to a carefully-worked-out formula. He is a very 
consistent painter, and for years past has known precisely 
what he has been setting out to accomplish. All his experi- 
ment has been made consciously and deliberately in the 
direction of this knowledge, and he has never allowed himself 
to be side-tracked into the by-ways of casual experimentation. 
The present exhibition shows him with his face still set for 
his goal. His pictures have become distinctly more difficult. 
Sometimes one feels that his point has been missed—that 
somehow, in spite of all this excellent painting, the picture 
does not succeed. There is something—and it is very 
difficult to lay one’s finger precisely on what it is—missing. 
Still, there are enough pictures that do come off to make a 
visit very well worth while. One curious fact is that the 
design and the subject of the painting do not synchronize. 
Oddly enough, there seem to be two pictures, one super- 
imposed on the other. One is the subject that the painter 
saw, and the other is the design. They seem to bear little 
relation to one another. Practically all the paintings are of 
Martigues and the neighbourhood, and it is very interesting 
to compare Mr. Seabrooke’s interpretation of the landscape 
of the South of France with those of his contemporaries. 
Miss Mary Adshead’s exhibition of paintings, drawings and 
decorations are at the same gallery. Miss Adshead possesses 
an extraordinarily fertile and witty imagination, and her 
decorations are both lively and delightful. She has a leaning 
towards Victorian and ‘* period ”’ pieces, but she can make 
as prosaic an object as a telephone appear as strange and 





fantastic as the creations of her imagination. Of her paintin 
the best is “‘ Saddle the Pony,” or “ A Picnic in the West,” g 
fantastic féte champétre of the West of Ireland: ‘* Huntsman 
passing through a Glade” and “‘ The Lap of Luxury” are 
equally delightful fantasies of her wit. Of course, they are 
ag decorations. Miss Adshead’s talent is, like Mr, 
ex Whistler’s, mainly decorative, and she loses part of her 
effect as long as she is confined to small surfaces. How good 
she can be is illustrated by the model of a painted dining-room, 
““A Tropical Fantasy,” which she executed for Professor 
C. H. Riley. Another model shows a design for a painted 
room for a country house. The subject of this, ‘‘ Going to the 
Races,” would occupy the whole area of the walls. Miss 
Adshead’s exhibition is one of the wittiest and most delightful 
extravaganzas that have been seen for a long time. 


THE LONDON Artists’ ASSOCIATION, 92 NEw Bonpb Srreer; 
Mrs. Vanessa BELL. 

Not being one of those who have subscribed whole-heartedly 
to the rather indiscriminate praise of Mrs. Vanessa Bell's 
work, I should have said that she would have gone on painting 
like Mrs. Bell as long as she painted. Her pictures, if only 
for their sense of colour, have always commanded a certain 
respect, but they had very definite limitations. One always 
felt that Mrs. Bell would do something if she forgot herself 
and really let herself go, and in her paintings of recent years 
there has been little sign of the unexpected happening. How- 
ever, it has happened. Mrs. Bell has let herself go, and in 
these new paintings there is evidence of a sudden advance as 
unlooked for as it is delightful. Her sense of colour has always 
been extraordinarily good, and she has been blessed with 
technical competency and a swift, brilliant fluency of style, 
but there has been something about her painting in the past— 
a certain deadness, or perhaps it was only over-sophistication— 
that was invariably disappointing. A change, however, has 
occurred, and all these new pictures express a kind of spon- 
taneous gaiety and innocence which is charming. Occasion- 
ally one feels, as in ‘“*‘ Wading,” the study of a naked boy in 
sunlight, that she has tackled something which is a little 
beyond her powers at present, but ‘** The White Urn,” ‘* Two 
Children,” ** Tulips in a Green Jar,” ‘‘ Child Drawing” and 
‘* The Foundling Hospital,” are first-rate paintings : memor- 
able for their colour and excellence of pure painting. ** Child 
Drawing ”’ especially has qualities which one will not forget for 
a very long time. 

Davip FincnaM. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,’ Fepruary 137H, 1830, 
INDIA. 

The question of India is one of great complexity. The power 
of the Company there has grown up in the lapse of one hundred 
and seventy years, from a grain of mustard-seed to a tree that 
covers the earth with its branches. Its ramifications are so 
numerous and so extended, that much and long and minute attention 
is required to trace only a few of them. India calls for the attention 
of the legislator and the politician even more imperatively than 
of the economist. We are not merely to determine in what manner 
our commercial operations in that vast peninsula may be most 
successfully carried on, but by what means the welfare and liberties 
of one hundred millions of people, differing from ourselves in 
habits and institutions and religion, even more than in complexion, 
may be most effectually served ; how far those forms of procedure 
and those checks of opinion, our juries and our press, may be 
rendered available on the Ganges for the same purposes as they 
are on the Thames ; in a word, how the superior wisdom and policy 
of Europe can be copied out in Asia, with a view not to the pecuniary 
benefit of one nation, but to the joint advantage of two great 
integral portions of a mighty empire. It is quite evident, that 
before a satisfactory conclusion can be come to on a complicated 
question like this, so many facts are to be investigated, so many 
opposing arguments are to be balanced, that not one committee, 
nor one session, nor one parliament, but many, may elapse. 

REMARKS ON A PuBLic ScHOOL. 

‘““I was deeply impressed by the unamiable character of the 
boys: regarding the general colour of their society, and not 
individual instances, I saw that its leading features were insolence 
and injustice, brutality and baseness. Those who possessed the 
advantages of years and physical strength, tyrannized over the 
young and feeble, who, in the various methods which they employed 
to guard against, or conciliate their tyrants, exhibited the same 
mean and contemptible spirit. The ingenious secured their 
exemption from maltreatment by performing the tasks of their 
less-gifted superiors; others eluded abuse by flattery and sub- 
mission; and even the more bold, who ventured to disobey, or 
yielded unwillingly, were moved only by the more impatient 
desire of obtaining that power against which they remonstrated, 
and exercising it in the manner which they resisted when practiced 
upon themselves.” 








[Sir William Beach Thomas is away and the usual * Country 
Life”? page is suspended. It will reappear in the issue of the 
‘* Spectator,” dated February 22nd.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


Tux NAVAL CONFERENCE, 

While the newspaper reports continue to indicate that the 
Naval Conference is going well, it cannot be said that the 
Conference is having quite such a “good Press” as in the 
earlier stages. Indced, there are quite audible murmurings 
that the high purposes with which the Conference bégan are 
becoming enmeshed in a network of technical Admiralty 
advices. One recalls the pertinence of General Smuts’ 
warning while here against the danger of ‘“‘ national need” 
becoming the measuring rod of the Conference. One fact is 
certain, and that is that if the Conference does not effect a 
tangible reduction in armaments and consequent relief of the 
burden upon taxpayers, no matter whose the fault, there 
will be bitter disillusionment in the public mind. However 
one may respect patriotism and the opinions of Admiralty 
advisers, the faith of America is in the world statesmanship 
represented at the Conference, and no mere agreement, 
unless effecting a tangible and obvious reduction, will justify 
that faith. President Hoover undoubtedly voiced America’s 
feelings when he said: ‘* Assuming parity, they cannot make 


reduction too low for us.” 
% * * * 


AmericA CONQUERS BRrITaIn. 

There is being published here on Friday, accompanicd by 
high-powered advertizing and following forced draught haste 
on the part of the printers, a 200,000-word book entitled 
America Conquers Britain. The author, Ludwig Denny, the 
chief editorial writer for the Scripps Howard newspapers, 
seeks to show that, as wars result from economie conflicts, 
and as, he claims, America is supplanting Britain’s former 
economic world dominance, war between the two countries 
is not “unthinkable.” Mr. Denny asserts his friendliness 
toward Anglo-American understanding, but argues that the 
way to avoid war is frankly to recognize its possibility or 
even probability in the light of history and take intelligent 
measures, along the lines of economic co-operation, in advance 
of the crisis arising. It is obvious that the publication was 
hastened to occur during the Naval Conference, but it is 
hoped that this provocative procedure will ke taken as only 
a publicity gesture. One must remember that the book 
expresses Only the personal views of the author. 

* * 


A New CEnsvs. 

The Federal authorities are completing arrangements for 
the fifteenth decennial census of the United States, due to be 
taken this year. The work involves an immense amount of 
organization and the results promise to ke significant for 
several reasons. Politically, the new statistics of population 
—they will probably show an increase of some sixteen millions, 
to a total of about 122,000,600 persons, since the 1920 census 
will be important as the basis for reapportionment of repre- 
sentation in Congress. This is likely to give the towns and 
cities more, and the rural areas fewer, representatives than they 
have now in the House. The change may affect party align- 
ments and, in particular, have some bearing on the Prohibition 
issue by reducing the number of “‘ dry ” representatives, since 
their chief strength comes from the country rather than from 
the cosmopolitan populations of the cities. In addition, the 
census is designed—by President Hoover's direction—to 
provide much data of value to commerce and industry and also 
for the study of such social problems as unemployment, 
illiteracy and child welfare. For the first time a complete 
census of the methods and agencies of distribution is to be 
made. A Committee appointed by Mr. Hoover, when he 
was Secretary of Commerce, estimated that something like 
$8,060,060,000 annually is wasted in the United States in the 


passage of goods from producer to consumer. 
* * * * 


Tne Ricguts or Marriep WoMEN. 

A resolution now before Congress proposes that President 
Hoover should invite foreign governments to join in an inter- 
national conference with the object of adopting a convention 
establishing the right of married women everywhere to retain 
or change their nationality on exactly the same basis as now 
applics to men. The question has had striking illustration 
recently from the case of Representative Ruth Bryan Owen. 
Daughter of “the Great Commoner,’ William Jennings 


Bryan, and of Revolutionary stock, Mrs. Owen found her 
election to Congress challenged because some years ago she 
married a British subject. She married Major Reginald 
Owen, an English army officer, in 1910, and, in doing so, auto- 
matically lost her American citizenship. After the War, 
Mrs. Owen supported her husband and four children, who 
came to the United States, by lecturing and wiiting. In 
1925, after her husband’s death, she applied for and regained 
her American citizenship. In 1928, she was elected to 
Congress. Contending that she had not complied with the 
constitutional requirement that a member of Congress must 
have been an American citizen for a period of seven years, 
her defeated opponent contested her election and claimed 
her seat. Public sympathy is entirely for Mrs. Owen, but, 
apart from the legal merits of the case, which have to be 
decided by the House Election Committee, the facts in 
themselves have served to enlist much support for the resolu- 
tion now before Congress. 
* * * * 

A Scnoo.t ror GENIUSES. 

‘Future Spinozas, Disraelis, Michelsons, Einsteins and 
Freuds!” So, Dr. Arthur Payne, president of the College 
of the City of New York, speaks of a hundred and twenty 
or so students, most of them Jews and the children of poor 
immigrants, for whom a special * college for geniuses” has 
been organized. These students, it appears, have demon- 
strated by their academic work, and under searching psycho- 
logical tests, that they are endowed with mental capacities 
far beyond the common. While slower students require 
repeated instruction in the elements of things, the excep- 
tional student, grasping knowledge much more quickly and 
easily, is simply bored and kept back from exploring more 
advanced regions. Hence the “ college for geniuses,” in 
which the selected students will be enabled to progress as 
rapidly as their exceptional capacities allow. The innovation 
will be watched by American educators with sympathy and 
close attention. One of the most significant trends in American 
education at the present time is the movement, growing in 
strength, away from standardization based upon more or 
less arbitrary conceptions of the needs and capacities of the 
** average’? student. Some educators, indeed, are beginning 
to suspect that there is no “average” student. At any 
rate, there is a wide measure of agreement that curricula, 
hitherto, have been far too rigidly detined and that a judicious 
flexibility may be achieved with fruitful results. 

* * * * 


Tue ExpPertT IN GOVERNMENT. 

While the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice and 
others are concerned with the growth of bureaucracy in 
England, the growing influence of the technical expert in 
government is a subject of much debate here. Impetus 
has been given to the discussion in consequence of President 
Hoover’s appointment of an unprecedentedly large number 
of expert ‘ fact-finding’? commissions to guide executive 
and legislative action. Critics of this tendency, which Mr. 
Hoover recently found it necessary publicly to defend, see 
in it a threat to democratic institutions. To the President’s 
claim that the commissions are simply engaged in search for 
pure, unbiassed and indispensable truth, the critics retort 
that commissions which find inconvenient facts are ignored, 
so that, ultimately, all the experts are required to do is to 
find such truth as fits more or less preconceived policies. 
For the commission method, it is argued that political 
institutions need adaptation to the needs of our complex, 
modern, technical civilization. Thus a third House of 
Congress constituted of appointed technologists is proposed. 
While this particular suggestion seems unlikely to mature, 
the commissions do, in effect, constitute something of a 
third House, and recent surveys show clearly that the 
influence of the expert in government is much more far- 
reaching than has been popularly supposed. As an engineer, 
the President is, of course, himself a technical expert, and 
the fact that he is was a factor in his election. The issue 
promises interesting future political discussion. 


New York, Wednesday, February 12th. Ivy LEE. 
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The League of Nations 


Prevention Is Better Than Cure 


Hituerto, the brilliant little study by Professor J. L. 
Brierly, The Law of Nations—which has for its sub-title signi- 
ficantly, An Introduction to the International Law of Peace—has 
been the only attempt to restate international law in the light 
of the Covenant. At the end of last year, however, there 
was published a study of this ‘* growing jurisprudence ” regu- 
lating international relations* of which the importance can 
hardly be exaggerated, especially just now when the issue 
between the organization of peace through co-operation, as 
we understand it, and the organization of war for the sake of 
peace, of which the French in particular, but also other Con- 
tinental peoples, are the unshaken champions, is crystal-clear. 

In depicting the League Council in action, and so defining the 
legal basis of the Council’s authority to safeguard the peace, 
Mr. T. P. Conwell-Evans has chosen probably the most 
effective way of convincing the ordinary intelligent person 
that perhaps after all there is something in the League of 
Nations. The chief point about this body of law which evolves 
from the regular day-to-day work of the Geneva executive is 
that it is organic, that “ it is capable of growth, because itis 
administered by a regularly constitutional organ—the Council 
of the League—directly representing most of the Governments 
of the world, and meeting at regular and frequent intervals.” 
In the first ten years of its existence the Council has handled 
twenty-three international disputes, and its record fully 
justifies the optimistic contention of General Smuts, voiced 
both here and in America, that the peace machinery is in 
excellent working order. If, as some will say, the Covenant 
is crippled by the defection of the United States, it remains 
true that in the Kellogg Pact ali the nations have subscribed 
to a solemn pledge to let the peace machinery work. 


The book is not by any means easy reading, and I should 
advise no one to attempt it without a copy of the Covenant in 
front of him. Mr. Conwell-Evans is able to show that in actual 
practice the supposition of a wanton aggressor State stubbornly 
continuing to fight in defiance of the whole League is quite un- 
warranted. That this assumption dominated the minds of a 
good many League supporters in every country in the early 
days must be frankly admitted. To all those trained in the 
Roman Law—and we must remember that on the Continent 
the conception of the League is almost exclusively juridical, 
only in Anglo-Saxon countries is it conceived in terms of moral 
idealism—some system of military “‘ sanctions ” seemed a sine 
qua non in any scheme of peace. Article 16, providing for 
action if and when a Member of the League should violate any 
treaty or covenant, was thought of as the substantial means of 
grace. And when so early as the Second Assembly resolutions 
were passed that were designed to weaken that Article, the 
French took the lead in seeking other means of providing 
‘** material guarantees.” The Draft Treaties of Mutual Assist- 
ance (1923), and the Geneva Protocol (1924) were devised by 
the ingenious jurists, and then summarily rejected by Great 
Britain and the Dominion Governments, for by then, although 
people still had only a dim idea of how the peace machinery 
would work, they did at least feel that military ‘‘ sanctions ” 
were only war under another name. From that day to this the 
centre of gravity has been steadily shifting from the idea of 
concerted measures of physical force to that of the force 
embodied in the will of the peoples, to what we loosely call 
public opinion. “* If that will is not for peace,” as Mr. Conwell- 
Evans says, “‘ no machinery, however perfect, can prevent two 
great peoples going to war,’ and he quotes from Professor 
Brierly, ‘‘no machinery for preserving peace is of much use 
unless we are entitled to assume, as we probably are, that the 
vast majority of people in every State never want war.” 
So in actual fact Article 11 of the Covenant, which provides 
for League mediation, has replaced the ** criminal ”’ Article of 
the Covenant, namely Article 16. 

The Council’s action under Article 11 has meant in practice : 


(a) Immediate intervention by the President of the Council, 
who issues a warning to the disputants ; 

(b) The immediate convocation of the Council to which represen- 
tatives of the disputants have also been summoned for the purpose 
of bringing hostilities to an end ; 





* The League Council in Action. By T. P. Conwell-Evans, 
(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


(c) The appointment of a commission of officers to supervise on 
the spot the cessation of hostilities, or to secure the maintenance 
of the status quo, or execute some other provisional arrangement, 
pending the final settlement of the dispute. 


There is one particularly clear instance of the Council 
lacking authority because the will to peace was. conspicuously 
absent. In the war with Russia, Poland had captured the 
city of Vilna in April, 1919. It was retaken by the Bolsheviks 
in July of the following year, and then ceded together with the 
greater part of the province to the Lithuanians as the price of 
their support. The fortunes of war changed in August, 1920, 
and there was the inevitable clash between the Lithuanians 
and the Poles, and Poland appealed to the League to prevent 
hostilities between her and Lithuania. Then there ensued a 
series of mistakes: first of all the Council failed to hold an 
immediate meeting, and Ieft the matter for its ordinary 
meeting a fortnight later. Then a provisional frontier was 
indicated, the Curzon Line which left Vilna in the hands of the 
Lithuanians. A Military Commission was appointed to be in 
control of the situation and in constant touch with the Com- 
mittee of the Council. There was another fortnight’s delay, 
during which Lithuania herself appealed against the threat to 
Vilna. Then almost immediately after the Commission 
arrived, General Zeligowski made his famous coup and cap- 
tured Vilna for the Poles. Here was a rank failure of the 
League machinery, due first of all to the fact that the Allied 
Powers were anxious to see Russia defeated by Poland, and also 
to the undoubted fact that France was keenly interested in 
Poland’s fortunes. 


A similar failure must be recognized in the Corfu question, 
when the Council maintained a collective silence in face of 
Italy’s * act of war ” against Greece—i.e., failed to express its 
disapproval of the Italian action in defiance of the obligation 
under Article 12 not to resort to war. Here again matters of 
high policy were mainly to blame. At a time when France was 
occupying the Ruhr as a pledge to obtain satisfaction from 
Germany respecting reparations, it was hardly likely that a 
similar action by Italy could be effectively condemned by a 
representative of France on the Council of the League. 


Such failures belong to the early days of the League. Since 
1924 on every occasion that the Covenant has been invoked 
conservatory measures to restore peace have been effectively 
applied. What those measures are has been suggested by the 
examples here cited. The classic case is, of course, the Greco- 
Bulgar dispute in the August of 1925, when the Council was 
very careful to separate the issues. First of all, the ‘* Cease 
Fire !’’ was ordered and obeyed, and then the Commission 
proceeded to the spot to investigate the actual frontier dispute. 
And the point to notice is that this dispute occurred after the 
conclusion of the Locarno Treaty, a period when France and 
Great Britain worked harmoniously together, which probably 
accounts more than anything else for the clockwork efficacy of 
the Council’s intervention. 


Mr. Conwell-Evans has a good deal more to say about League 
Commissions of Inquiry, about settlements made possible 
by the device of Advisory Opinions obtained from the 
Permanent Court of International Justice; about the 
Council’s direct methods of mediation, as illustrated by the 
Hungarian Optants dispute and the partition of Upper Silesia 
—another unsatisfactory settlement which belongs to the 
abnormal period when the League was still in its experimental 
stage. But nothing in this book is more important than the 
author’s inference—it is hardly more than that—that the co- 
operation of France and Great Britain is essential to the 
effective working of the peace machinery. The present 
British Government is fortunately no less conscious than 
was Sir Austen Chamberlain of the need to move forward 
with France, and if only our political leaders will use such 
a compelling legon de choses as we have in this book, we may 
safely look forward to the day when Article 16 will perish from 
inanition and the fact that security is nine-tenths psychological 
will be appreciated no less in war-ridden Europe than it is in 
the more academic effusions of Anglo-Saxons. 

W. H. C, 
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Letters to the Editor 


MORE “ THOUGHTS ON INDIA” 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir,—I hope that no one is “ stupid enough to think that 
just because a political institution is successful in Great 
Britain it is necessarily applicable to India”; but, most 
unfortunately for India, it is on this false assumption that 
we have been acting. You, Sir, contemplate that 
‘ “The peoples of India, including the Native States, shall as 
soon as possible enjoy a form of government similar, subject to 
local necessities, to that of Canada.” 
Is there not here a confusion of ideas ? In no future that I can 
conceive could India have a government “ similar” to that 
of Canada ; because there are no materials in India for creating 
or maintaining such a government, and the Native States 
would never accept anything of the kind. This is the assump- 
tion of which I complain. 

Your panacea for grave and growing evils is this ‘‘ middle 
course.” We must 
“stand by the declaration of 1917 that the sole object of British 


policy in India is to help her peoples towards responsible 
government.” 





If you substitute “ self’ for ‘ responsible *—a vague tech- 
nical term which may mean a “ political institution” not 
necessarily ‘‘ applicable to India *—-I cordially agree. The 
object of all who have had the honour to hold high office 
in India has been to help Indians to govern themselves. That 
was at least my main object, before Mr. Montagu’s ‘‘ momen- 
tous declaration,” and I think you will find that some of 
our greatest British rulers took this view of their duties. 

' You deride * firm government” as a phrase pertaining to 
“ old-fashioned Impcrialism,” and only worthy of a “ die- 
hard.” May I beg you to believe that under firm government 
alone can India be gradually prepared for self-government ? 
Because we have almost ceased to govern in recent years, 
India has visibly gone far back on the road to this goal, and 
has incidentally suffered a deplorable loss of life, while corrup- 
tion in many forms is ominously increasing. 

As you write, 

“‘ Ninety per cent. of the peoples of India are engaged in tilling 

the soil, and for the most part these ‘dumb masses’ have no 
desire to see the British Raj removed.” 
All this was admirably explained in the classic Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, which proceeded to ignore its most effec- 
tive section. But what the public does not understand is that 
these ‘“‘dumb masses” are among the most excitable and 
credulous peoples in the world. ‘The present aim of the 
Congress party is to build up Indian unity on the basis of 
hatred of our rule and of its agents. This process is now going 
on with able assistance from Moscow, and the destruction 
of the Raj is actually being insisted upon as a plain religious 
duty. In the absence of * firm government,” this policy may 
succeed, with the appalling results which only those who have 
lived and closely studied life in India can fully realize. 

I ask you, therefore, to remember that the old-fashioned 
* die-hards * claim only that, in any steps we take in India, 
we should, as I have pleaded, consider, “‘first, last and always,” 
the vital interests of the *‘ dumb masses” for whose welfare 
Parliament is directly responsible. 

You rightly hold that we ‘* must continue to govern,” and 
that ultimately ‘“‘ we must hand over a going concern.” But 
the Montagu Reforms could never have come into being 
except by the exercise of British authority, and any democratic 
* institution ’ of this kind which, under our government, had 
been made to appear a “* going concern,” though as you admit 
not necessarily applicable to India, would crash directly 
we censed to govern.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SYDENHAM OF CoMBE. 

[We understand that the Native Princes are prepared to 
accept Dominion Status, and have made a declaration to 
that effect —Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent who signs himself ‘A Hindu” 
has done a good service in raising the question whether India 
can or cannot rightly be described as a nation, because it is 
the criticism most frequently brought up against all those who 


speak of “the Indians” in general, or of “the people of 
India,” that Indians form no unity. I have in the last few 
weeks received correction from various quarters because 
I used such a mode of speaking in my little book. 

It therefore seems to me very important to get clearly stated 
what is the truth of the matter. ‘ Indians differ from each 
other,” these critics say, ‘as much as a Swede differs from 
an Italian: the analogy of India is not any one European 
nation, but Europe as a whole.” This, I think, is true, but 
the critics forget that Europe is a unity, in culture, There is 
such a thing as a common European culture; in a sense 
Dante and Shakespeare and Pascal and Goethe belong to us 
all. If an Englishman, a Frenchman and an Italian find 
themselves together in the middle of China, they feel that 
they represent one particular body of ideas and conventions, 
as against the surrounding Chinese. 

In precisely the same way India is a unity: there is such a 
thing as a common Indian culture, in spite of all variations 
of North and South; for what your Hindu correspondent 
calls ‘* dharma” is very much what we mean by “ culture.” 
** Ah,” the critics reply, ‘‘ that is all very well, but Europe's 
cultural unity does not make Europe politically one, and there 
is similarly no reason why India’s common dharma should 
mean political unity ; it is political unity we are now talking 
about.” 

Your Hindu correspondent does not perhaps realize that 
his argument leaves his opponent still the opportunity of 
that riposte. I think the answer is that one factor makes a 
great difference in India—the British government. So far as 
Indians desire swaraj, the existing government gives them 
everywhere a common object to push against. Supposing 
Europe were being governed by Chinese, all we Europeans 
should be much more acutely conscious of the things which 
unite us, and less conscious of the things that divide us. Very 
likely, we should then talk about “ the people of Europe ” 
more than about ‘“ the British people, ’ and think of Europe, 
freed from the Chinese, as forming one State. As a matter of 
fact, it is probable that, when the Chinese were removed, 
Europe would fall again into a number of different national 
States, and it is probable that the same thing would happen 
in India, if the British were removed. But that might be 
really an advantage both for Europe and for India, provided 
always that a League of Nations, or any other device, could 
secure that the separate existence of the different peoples 
did not mean antagonism between them, and did not expose 
them dangerously to attack from without. 

In the matter of language, your Hindu correspondent deals, 
I think, too airily with the minority who speak Dravidian 
languages. A minority they are, but a very large minority— 
some 43,631,000 people. And the Northern Indians are, 
linguistically, more akin to us than to the Dravidian peoples, 
whose languages do not belong to the ‘“ Indo-European ” 
family at all. The Northern Indians and we still at any rate 
eall our mothers by the old word (matara, mother) used by 
our common Wiro ancestors who were wandering about the 
world some fifty centuries ago.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwyn BEvVAN. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—I have just returned from India after more than twenty- 
nine years’ service in that country, the greater part of which 
was spent in the Presidency of Bengal. My work brought 
me into contact with several leaders of the Bengal Revolu- 
tionary party. I also knew many prominent members of 
the Liberal or Moderate Party, both Hindu and Moham- 
medan. 

As there is so much ignorance and misunderstanding in 
England about the situation in India to-day, I think it oppor- 
tune that you have taken up the Indian problem in the 
columns of the Spectator. I feel sure that the line which you 
advocate is the right one; in my opinion the “ middle course ”’ 
is the only one which is likely to succeed in the end. 

A policy of pure repression would play into the hands of 
the extremists and would undoubtedly alienate that body 
of moderate opinion which is still willing to co-operate with 
British rule in India. Of course, all acts of violence or defiance 
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of the King-Emperor’s Government..must be sternly put 
down ; the Viceroy in his recent speech atthe opening of the 
Legislative Assembly has clearly stated that Government 
will not hesitate to carry out their duty in this respect. A 
policy of scuttle would be despicable, I doubt if many people 
would advocate such a confession of failure. 

However much we may dislike the pledge of 1917, it is 
impossible to go back on it now; the majority of Europeans 
in India realize this and have loyally supported the reforms 
introduced in 1921. 

Lord Irwin has proved himself a great Viceroy. He has 
had to govern under more difficult circumstances than any 
of his predecessors, he is respected and trusted in India, not 
only by Europeans and loyal Indians, but also by the more 
reasonable members of the Congress Party. The aspersions 
which have been made against the Viceroy by certain news- 
papers of the popular Press are very discreditable; it is 
difficult to understand the mentality of those people in 
London who are making Lord Irwin’s task in India more 
difficult. The people of India should be made to see that the 
Viceroy has the confidence of the British nation. 

The situation in India is serious and demands both tact 
and firmness, but if the policy you advocate is carried out 
I believe a satisfactory solution will eventually be found, 
and in course of time there should be no reason why India 
should not be a self-governing Dominion within the British 
Empire. Steps should be taken to counteract the Youth 
Movement instituted by that irreconcilable extremist Mr, 
Chandra Bose ; this movement is likely to become 
&@ serious menace to British rule unless it can be checked 
before it is too late.—I am, Sir, &c., 

TWENTY-NINE YEARS IN INDIA. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—May I put forward a common-sense view. We are in 
India because it is impossible to allow another great area to 
lapse into the condition of Mexico, Russia and China ; all of 
which countries have become the hunting-grounds of more or 
less dishonest adventurers and false political ideals. 

Our first duty as regards India is to ourselves and the rest 
of the world. Subject to this we may hope to educate the 
inhabitants to take over our responsibilities at some probably 
very distant date. No one wants to stay in India merely to 
educate the natives.—I am, Sir, &c., R. MERIVALE, 

Devon and Exeter Club, Exeter. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—As one who has spent the best part of the last twenty 
years in an endeavour sympathetically to understand the 
conditions and aspirations of Indians, may I express my 
appreciation of ‘“ Some Further Thoughts on India,” in a 
recent issue. 

The Spectator is unique in this country in its understanding 
of Indian conditions. In my humble judgment the peace of 
the world depends more on a real understanding and appre- 
ciation of one another by Great Britain and India, than on 
any other world issue to-day, and such articles as yours are 
bound to lead to that better understanding. 

There is only one point on which I would like to make a 
comment, and that is with regard to the ‘ untouchables.’? 
Your article refers to some 60 millions of these. This is the 
number given by Lord Birkenhead when speaking, as Secretary 
of State for India, in the House of Lords, in November, 1927. 
This number was repeated by the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Lord Winterton, in the House of Commons, on 
November 25th, 1927. 

In the Indian Legislative Assembly, at Delhi, on February 
25th, 1928, it was intimated officially that the Government of 
India’s estimate of the ‘* so-called depressed or untouchable 
classes * was 28} millions. Following on this Lord Winterton, 
in the House of Commons, on April 23rd, 1928, gave the 
number of the “ so-called depressed classes’? as 43 millions. 


Of these, he said, some 29 millions are ‘* untouchables.”” Lord 
Winterton added that neither term iscapable of very precise 
definition. It is interesting to note that the Government of 
India makes no distinction between the two terms. 

These “ depressed ” classes or “ untouchables ” have never, 
at any time, been debarred from taking office. In point of 


fact they have been admitted to the Services and have served 
in the Legislatures. There is at present one member of the 
depressed classes in the Indian Legislative Assembly, nomin- 
ated by the Government. He seems to carry on his work 
there without any very apparent difficulties or hindrances, 
Owing to the introduction of Compulsory Primary Educa. 
tion in Bombay, in 1925, it is stated that there schools are 
getting over the problem of untouchability. ‘* No distinction 
whatsoever is made between the children of the ‘ untouchables’ 
and those of the higher castes. They are recruited freely 
and admitted into the schools without a demur from any 
quarter.’’—I am, sir, &c. D. GranamM POLE, 
House of Commons. 


[We entirely share our correspondent’s views that the peace 
of the world depends more on “a real understanding and 
appreciation of one another by Great Britain and India” 
than on almost any other world issue. The Spectator takes 
its stand on this platform in all that it has written on India, 
We want India’s friendship just as much as we think India 
needs ours. Without British-Indian friendship there can be 
no permanent peace in Asia; with it, whatever the storm 
clouds in Northern and North-east Asia, there would be one 
sheet anchor. But British-Indian friendship must be entirely 
disinterested, entirely sincere and entirely free. There must 
be no more patronage or suspicions on either side. Those 
Britons who still have a “* superiority ”» complex must get rid 
of it and those Indians who have a “hate,” ‘“‘ raking-up-the- 
past,” or: “‘ suspicion’? complex must equally discard it. 
Of course, there are evils that we abhor in the body politic 
in India, but is our own social life without blemish ? Anyhow, 
if Englishmen and Indians start telling each other what they 
despise in the other’s country we shall get nowhere. Let us 
make a vow that each of us for ten years will refrain from 
pointing out to the other his faults because he will be too busy 
trying to rectify them; rather let us point to the other’s 
virtues—such a policy would, we think, do more for British- 
Indian relations than all the Blue books or enactments ever 
penned.—Eb. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 


S1r,—In your note on Sir Patrick Fagan’s letter in a recent issue 
you say that “ everything you have written has keen shown 
to Englishmen with lifelong experience of, and residence in, 
India,” and one would naturally like to know who they are, 
and why they don’t write themselves. Sir Patrick has far 
better knowledge of modern India than I can pretend to; but 
if he considers Mr. Gandhi an “ extremist” (as he must) I 
cannot agree with him that Mr. Gandhi “ has no popular 
support.” 

I fancy he has a very considerable ;following all over India, 
though how far the people would follow his ideas in a real crisis 
is doubtful. I wish I could believe what ‘ Hired Assassin ” 
says in his last paragraph. T.S.Ramanujam seems to me to take 
a more reasonable view of the situation, and it is quite true 
that imprisonment is a very unsatisfactory treatment for 
patriots ; but what can a Government do? As long as it is a 
Government it must keep order. It is the business of a 
Government to govern and to put down open rebellion by 
force if necessary. Mr. Gandhi’s utopian idea of ** non-violent 
non-co-operation ” is a different thing, and can be met by 
reason as long as it does not end in violence—as it generally 
would.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. B. PENNINGTON. 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—It is a matter for sincere gratification that in the turmoil 
and confusion that prevail with regard to India there should 
be some leaders and guiders of public opinion in England who 
take a balanced and optimistic view. Let me be permitted to 
congratulate you on your article, and to assure you that there 
are many thoughtful men who appreciate your effort to bridge 
the gulf between the two countries. 

In co-operation and conjoint work, and not in sabre-rattling, 
on either side lies the hope of the future. People in England 
can hardly realize the immense mischief that is being caused 
by such outbursts as appear in certain British organs.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. P. RAMASWAMI AIZAR. 

The Grove, Cathedral, P.O., Madras. 
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DIFFERENTIAL RENTING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Simn,—Miss Rathbone has very kindly interested herself in 
my brief study, which you recently published, on some 
aspects of children’s rent allowances. Her letter raises 
various questions in the minds of those who are endeavouring 
to study the proposals sponsored by her and Mr. E. D. Simon. 
Would she inform the readers of the Spectator :— 

(1) Will allowances demolish a single insanitary house ? 

(2) Who will pay for the new houses into which 2,000,000 children 
are to be taken by their parents ? 

(3) Will a remission of 6d. a week, as at Welwyn, be sufficient 
to tempt parents to leave their present homes and go to a new 
district, leaving their older relations behind in the slums ? 

(4) Which scheme of allowances does Miss Rathbone advocate ? 

(5) Is she also in favour of an added dole in the form of differential 

rates by derating on the new estates ? 
. (6) Has she. considered the grave administrative objections 
raised both by the editor of the journal of the Garden Cities and 
Town-Planning Association and by directors of housifig in technical 
journals ? 

Finally, Miss Rathbone claims Sir Theodore Chambers 
as a protagonist of allowances, but on December 9th last, 
this gentleman wisely pointed out that 
“ there was great danger of the scheme of children’s allowances being 
looked upon as a panacea for the housing problem. ‘The whole 
question was so enormous that it should be attacked from every 
conceivable point, and this was but an infinitesimal part.” 

Sir Theodore’s warning is opportune.—I am, Sir, &c., 
53 Netherhall Gardens, N.W. 8. B. S. TOWNROE. 


[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 

Sir,—If one may be permitted to offer some remarks on 
Captain Townroe’s article, appearing in your issue of 
January 25th, on Dr. Millard’s scheme for making the houses 
in the municipal estates available for the poorer families, it 
may be pointed out in the first place that the scheme requires 
no further dip into the public purse. The scheme is self- 
supporting and the rent rebates are balanced by the initial 
increment to the normal rent and by the child lodger tax. 
The outcome is an average rent over a period of years 
equivalent to the appropriate normal rent. The contention 
that the poor parent with a large family is ineligible for a 
subsidized house on the ground of inability to pay the rent, 
and that he is rather a case for public relief, does not therefore 
hold water. 

It may be said, on the other hand, that housing subsidies 
in themselves are a form of public relief, such relief being in 
effect the difference between the economic rent of the sub- 
sidized house and the reduced rent actually charged. Are 
we satisfied that the recipients of this rent relief are invariably 
those who are in need of relief? Are they periodically called 
upon to prove that their means are inadequate to pay the 
economic rent for a house suitable to their needs ? However 
that may be, we do at least know that the benefits of the 
housing subsidies, amounting this year to £11,000,000, are 
not reaching the poorer families which most need them. 
Dr. Millard’s ingenious scheme of self-adjusting rents, if it 
were to be adopted, would place these benefits within their 
reach. 

As to the suggestion that a preferential treatment for 
large families constitutes a “ prize on fertility,” the large 
family is, after all, the main cause of the overcrowding which 
the housing subsidies are largely designed to alleviate. And, 
judging from Dr. Millard’s statement that the average number 
of children per house in the new estates of Leicester is no 
more than 1.5, as also from the fact that in the Becontree 
estate with its 18,060 (not 80,000) dwellings there are no 
more than 30,000 children, or less than two per dwelling, 
it looks as if sterility were getting rather more than its share 
of the new houses. 

In any case, it is not the children born through no fault 
of their own into slum conditions who are to blame for the 
inconsiderate fertility of their parents. We are taking a 
very short sociological view if we fail to realize that the 
future interests of the race and the nation demand that in 
the allotment of the new houses the children should have the 
first consideration. The many of us who are justly nervous 
that the population of this country is rising, or has risen, 
to a figure which the country can no longer support can take 
comfort from the fact that the number of the chi.dren 


attending the elementary schools (in London) is steadily 
declining and that the families are evidently becoming smaller. 

Whether Dr. Millard’s scheme would in practice throw an 
excessive burden on the administration, as Captain Townroe 
suggests, may be open to doubt. A yearly, or half-yearly, 
review of the changing factors governing the adjustable 
rent, and the revision of the rent registers at such periods, 
would meet the case; and it should not be impossible, through 
method and routine, to reduce the process to a minimum of 
extra work and supervision.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H, J. Barron. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
REUNION—WITH WHOM ? 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Smr,—That Reunion must mean ultimately the essential 
oneness of all the members of Christ’s Body is not to be 
gainsaid. Not one or two, but all the wounds in that Body 
must at last be healed. ‘* That they may all be one,” was 
our Divine Master’s own prayer ; and in the end that prayer 
is bound to be fulfilled. 

We have recently witnessed a truly propitious healing of 
one of those wounds in Scotland. And shortly the Anglican 
authorities will be called upon to make a momentous decision 
regarding the question of reunion between our own Church 
and various Protestant denominations in India, a reunion 
which would inevitably have a reaction at home. But before 
taking any irrevocable step in that direction it would be well 
to consider the matter of reunion with the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, the possibility of which is growing steadily less remote. 
We cannot for the time being have both, and hence we come 
to a parting of the ways. And the immediate question at 
issue is this: Is the Church of England to throw in her lot 
with ‘* Protestant ” bodies, which have designedly cut them- 
selves adrift, or is she to wait quietly in the sure and certain 
hope of ultimate reunion with this ancient and most truly 
Apostolic Church of the East ? 

For what does the Church of England stand? There are 
those who imagine that, merely because she is reformed, 
there is no essential difference between her and the leading 
* Free’ Churches. But what says the Prayer-Book? For 
after all this is the official text-book of the English Church. 

To begin with, the word ‘“ Protestant” is absent from 
cover to cover. Not only are we bidden in the Creeds to 
express our belief in the Catholic Church and Faith, but in 
the Prayer for all Conditions of Men (1662) we first pray 
“for the good estate of the Catholic Church,” and then 
by way of contrast go on to pray that others “ who profess 
and call themselves Christians may be led into the way of 
truth, and hold the Faith in unity of spirit, etc.” Here 
the English Church clearly differentiates between herself, as 
genuinely Catholic, and others who have no claim to that 
appellation. 

Again, the Preface to the Ordinal forbids any man to 
officiate even as a deacon, unless he has received episcopal 
ordination. Hence any minister of a non-episcopal church 
has to be ordained by a bishop before he is allowed to officiate 
within the Anglican Communion. 

Consider, too, the formula for the ordination of priests : 
* Receive the Holy Ghost ... now committed unto thee 
by the Imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost 
forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, 
they are retained, &c.”’ No true ** Protestant” would 
subscribe for a moment to such an uncompromisingly 
sacerdotal formula as this. 

In the Offices for the ministration of Holy Baptism, 
paragraph after paragraph emphasizes the doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration, which is rejected in loto by 
Protestants. The teaching anent the objective Gift of the 
Body and Blood of Christ in the Holy Communion is no less 
explicit. Yet, again, the priest is empowered to hear con- 
fessions, and to say to the penitent sinner: “*‘ By His authority 
committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins.” Thera 
are doubtless many who disapprove of such doctrines, but the 
fact remains that they form part and parcel of the teaching 
of the English Church, 

Enough has been said to show that that Church, though 
non-Papal, is very definitely Catholic, The breach with 
Rome in no way affected the true Catholicity of the Ecclesia 
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Anglicana. On the contrary, by repudiating certain mediaeval 
accretions to the faith once for all delivered to the saints, 
including the usurped authority of the Bishop of Rome, the 
English Church became more truly Catholic than before. 

But the ** Protestant ’’ churches—in the modern connotation 
of the term at least—are those which reject not merely all 
that is distinctively Roman, but much that is genuinely 
Catholic. They have no Episcopate to transmit the grace of 
Holy Order. Moreover, being without bishops, they are also 
without the rite of Confirmation. They have no Ministerial 
Priesthood, and therefore have no Eucharistic Sacrifice, nor 
Priestly Absolution. They deny the Catholic doctrines of 
the New Birth in Holy Baptism, and of the Real (Objective) 
Presence in Holy Communion. It is idle to pretend that the 
Church of England is ‘* Protestant” in the sense that these 
are Protestant. On the contrary, she is unequivocally 
Catholic: she claims it, and her official teaching proves it. 

There remains, then, the question of reunion with the 
Church of Rome, and with the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
The former must for the present be ruled out. For the 
moment Rome demands unconditional surrender, requiring 
absorption rather than reunion ; and no loyal Churchman is 
willing for a moment to consider such terms. 

With regard to the Holy Orthodox Church, there is every 
hope of full reunion, if only we will not be impatient. Like 
our own, the Church of the East repudiates all specifically 
Roman dogmas and practices. She adds nothing to the 
Faith once delivered, as Rome has done ; on the other hand, 
she takes nothing from it, as Protestantism has done. Like 
the Church of England, she teaches that “‘the Body and 
Blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received by 
the faithful in the Lord’s Supper,” but she holds no cut-and- 
dried dogma of Transubstantiation. She regards the Eucharist 
as “‘a bloodless sacrifice : a sacrifice of praise, of thanks, of 
petition and reconciliation,’* but she does not dogmatize 
as to who offers it, or what precisely it is that is offered. 
She reserves for the sick and dying, but allows no form of 
extra-liturgical service in connexion with the Reserved 
Sacrament, such as_ Benediction or Exposition. She 
encourages sacramental confession by way of preparation 
for Communion, but she does not enforce it. She venerates 
our Lady and the Saints, but she rejects the Roman dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception. She lays great stress upon 
the doctrine of the Communion of Saints, in all its glorious 
fullness, teaching that love and prayer are the golden links 
that unite the Churches Militant, Expectant, and Triumphant ; 
but she does not profess the ‘‘ Romish doctrine concerning 
Purgatory.”” She anoints the sick with a view to their 
recovery, as is enjoined in the New Testament, but she 
repudiates the Roman practice of Extreme Unction. As 
regards the Papal claims to Supremacy and Infallibility, she 
rejects them with scorn. Indeed, if anything, she is even 
more strongly anti-Roman than our own Church. 

As regards fundamentals, then, we are immeasurably nearer 
to this most venerable, most truly Catholic and Apostolic 
of all the churches, than we are to any of the Protestant 
denominations. And this fact alone suggests that it is in this 
direction that we should take the initial step in the matter of 
reunion. Moreover, the door is opening. Speaking generally, 
indeed, the Orthodox Church wishes to see us a somewhat less 
heterogeneous body than we are at present: wishes to see 
the great majority at least of English Churchmen holding and 
practising the full Catholic Faith as it is taught in the Prayer 
Book. But meanwhile she is more than merely friendly. 
Here in Constantinople (now Istanbul), for example, I, as an 
Anglican chaplain, am received as a brother priest. To give 
specific illustrations of this: I was invited to sing the Holy 
Gospel in English at the special service at the Cathedral on 
the Orthodox Easter Day ; I was asked to recite prayers there 
at the funeral service of the late Oecumenical Patriarch ; and 
subsequently, at the actual interment, as the official represen- 
tative of the English Church, was stationed at the foot of the 
grave. Recently, at the reopening (after renovation) of the 
Crimean Memorial Church, his All-Holiness, Photius II, 
deputed the senior Metropolitan Bishop of the Patriarchate 
to represent him, and to take part in the service. 

The door to reunion with Orthodox Christendom, though 
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not yet fully open, is at least ajar. Will our ecclesiastical] 
authorities run the risk of closing it irremediably by sanctioning 
a scheme which in the very nature of things must surely 
prove impracticable, even as it would certainly be disloyal 
to our heritage ?_ For ‘‘ England’s Church is Catholic, though 
England’s self is not,” whereas Protestantism is anti-Catholic, 
And Catholicism and _ anti-Catholicism can never be 
yoke-fellows.—I am, Sir, &c., G. F. Potiarp, 
Istanbul, Turkey. 


WHY GO TO CHURCH? 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Ince, soon disposes of the 
question as to public worship. He says, in effect, How can 
you be so stupid as to go to Church when you can do so much 
better by staying away and meditating alone ? And he instan.- 
ces the Buddha as an illustration of his point. As, however, 
Mr. Ince hastens to add, that here in England it is difficult to 
follow the Buddha’s example, it is presumed that he has 
faith without works, and does not practise the secret devotions 
he recommends. 

Attendance at corporate worship is clearly not an essential 
to the highest form of living. A man may yield himself to 
the supremacy of conscience, the God ruling within, as Cicero 
calls it. He then builds a chapel to God in his heart, and 
can have recourse thereto at any hour of the day, however he 
is situated. But this is not the average but an exceptional 
man, and because the majority is composed of the average 
type public provision has to be made accordingly. 

Now the first desire of the heart is to find something on which 
to lean, and so, in the life-long struggle through the transient 
towards the ultimate, the average person sorely needs support, 
and it were idle to deny that he does in fact obtain the greatest 
benefit and support through the prayer and exposition of 
public worship, and that their stimuli enable him to -make 
acceptable sacrifice to the good and the true. 

If Mr. Ince or anyone else desires to follow the Light of 
Asia, he need not suggest that climatic and other influences 
here prevent him. The qualification for following the Buddha's 
example is the Buddha’s spirit, not his environment; as 
Marcus Aurelius says, ** You have it in your power at any time, 
and in any place, to retire into yourself, and where can man 
find a more peaceful or more undisturbed repose than in his 
own soul?”’. This disposes of Mr. Ince’s barbed wire, trespass 
notices, &c. 

Altogether, Mr. Ince’s remarks do not carry conviction with 
them, and it is a matter of only too common experience that 
non-attendance at corporate worship usually connotes a 
complete dissociation from religion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. H. C, PRENTICE, 

1 Westwell Road, Streatham Common, S.W. 16. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Str,—Mr. Richard B. Ince is unfortunately left ‘‘ cold” by 
Canon Goudge’s article, which appeared to be a very clear 
and earnest appeal on behalf of the corporate side of the 
Faith and the consequent duty of public worship. Mr. Ince’s 
simile (the stone effigies in a cathedral) would show that he 
has not noticed, or been encouraged by, the wonderful warmth 
of worship which has been growing up in our cathedrals, 
during the last fifty years (e.g., St. Paul’s as it was, Winchester 
as it is, and probably Chester and Liverpool, though I don’t 
know them as well). ‘‘ Important if True’ is a motto indi- 
cative of the sceptical mind: and, of course, sceptics qua 
sceptics cannot be ardent worshippers. The corporate 
sympathy must spring up in connexion with tradition, home, 
school: but it needs enlightenment, development, patient 
use. Mr. Ince still seems to think that people go to Church 
(or don’t) because of the sermon or lecture, whether by Dean 
Inge or the Regius Professor of Divinity. They do not: 
although Mr. Gladstone, who was (as he called it) a ‘* Twicer ” 
(i.e., went to Church not once but twice on Sundays—and also 
went every week-day morning at Hawarden) said that he had 
never heard a sermon (and he had to “ sit under ’? many young 
curates) without finding something to learn from it. But the 
Christian churchman believes in corporate penitence, corporate 
praise, and corporate intercession. He does not wish to be 
lonely in his religion : and he knows, or learns, that corporate 
worship leads to corporate service. Mr. Ince also forgets, in 
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reference to the example of our Lord that ‘His custom,” at 
Nazareth, was “ to enter into the Synagogue on the Sabbath 
Day and when at Jerusalem, frequently to be in the 
Temple. The Pharisee and the Publican, in the parable, it is 
assumed, were both right in ‘“ going into the Temple to pray.” 
It is the nature of their prayers which indicated which was 
the. best worshipper. 

Theology need not be confused with religion. But religion, 
like other things, must have a science and theory. The best 
theologian need not be the best worshipper.—I am, Sir, &c., 

11 Henrietta Park, Bath. W. F. D. Curroys. 





[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—May I be permitted one or two remarks on a subject 
upon which a somewhat flippant letter appears in last week’s 
issue of the Spectator ? 

No doubt your correspondent does not wish to be taken 
seriously when he remarks: ‘ Surely the clergy forget how 
much they owe to the naughtiness of the honest doubter ? 
Were there no one to convince, their raison d’étre would be 
gone, and neither the Dean of St. Paul’s nor the Regius 
Professor of Divinity would have anyone to lecture ”’—since 
it can hardly be contended that the primary function of the 
clergy is one of argument or controversy. The writer goes on 
to remark that, “‘ corporate worship appears of importance 
to the ecclesiastical mind, but to few others,’ and stigmatizes 
such worship as, ‘‘ Saying prayers together like a class of 
children intoning their A B C,’’ deducing the (supposed) fact 
that “‘ men best enter into communion with the unseen . . » 
by meditation in quietness and alone.” 

May I suggest : 

1. That since the Church is a fellowship of those who own 
a common Leadership and a common spiritual aim, the sole 
and primary end of corporate worship is not mere self-edifica- 
tion ; 

2. That the Christian Church has, since its infancy, been a 
Society, not simply a collection of lonely individualists, who 
cut themselves off entirely from their fellows, in worship ; 

8. That the great mystics, whom your correspondent cites 
in support of his argument against institutional religion, were, 
in many cases, loyal sons and daughters of the Church, and 
drew their profoundest mystical experiences from the back- 
ground of religious worship and symbolism with which the 
Church provided them ; 

4. That your correspondent’s reference to our Lord as One 
Who “ did not avail Himself of (corporate worship) by fre- 
quenting temples or crowded places of worship,” is scarcely 
accurate, since we are told that He actually did frequent the 
synagogues, and in one of our sources have even a graphic 
account of an occasion on which He took part in a synagogue 
service, while we have no kind of evidence that He despised 
and avoided the Temple worship when He was in Jerusalem. 

May I conclude by pointing out that those who uphold 
corporate worship do not do so because they confuse theology 
with religion, as your correspondent seems to imagine, but 
because it is an integral and necessary part of all true normal 
religious life ?—I am, Sir, &., G. M. D. DERHAM. 

i “ensington, W. 14. 


WOES OF THE CAGED 

[To the Editor of ihe SpecTATOR.]| 
Str,—Mr. Kingsford-Venner, in common with many other 
people, appears to consider that to breed wild species in 
captivity lessens the enormity of the offence of imprisoning 
them. Indeed, he seems to confer captivity upon them as a 
boon, regarding the comfort of eating in security as out- 
weighing the joy of living in a freedom that is coupled with 
occasional perils. 

Surely the practice increases the offence. God, or nature, 
or evolution, or chance—to offer a choice of creative agencies 
—has endowed wild creatures with a consciousness which in 
the species has the faculty of enlargement until it has outgrown 
and changed the forms in which it operates. But that 
consciousness demands for its growth the free interplay of 
instinct and experience, and gives as its guerdon the joy of 
movement and the delights of sun and earth and air. 

Those who capture wild animals go far to destroy the free 
species, while the zo0-bound survivors—if they breed, produce 
simulacra whose experience is limited to a bored observation 


of the gaping creatures who pass their cages, and whose 
consciousness is generation by generation degraded to some- 
thing little better than that of a vegetable. That a tiger 
should come to taking pleasure in having its body tickled by 
the gaoler who feeds it, is only a measure of its degradation 
and—if it is for the study of wild nature that we keep it— 
how valueless as an object-lesson it is.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. LEONARD CATHER. 
Upmeads, Bexhill Old Town, Sussex, 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF FLORENCE 
AND INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—Amid the chorus of congratulation that must greet 
your fine initiative in founding the All Peoples’ Association as 
a centre to bring all nationalities together, who should applaud 
more eagerly and sincerely than those who are furthering the 
particular cause of one international friendship by means of 
The British Institute of Florence? Friendship between the 
peoples must disarm suspicion, endeavour to understand each 
foreign nation’s aims and policies, prepare the road for naval 
and military disarmament and the atmosphere of confidence 
in which, if needed, the machinery of arbitration can be made 
to work effectively. 

The British Institute of Florence promotes among Italians 
a love of England by setting before enthusiastic and impres- 
sionable youth all that is best in our national life and thought. 
Four hundred and fifty students in its schools are studying our 
language, for the most part not merely for commercial pur- 
poses but in order to explore the treasures of its literature. 
They form societies to act our plays and read our poets ; they 
come to England when they can to see our ancient institutions 
and take degrees at Fiorence University by thesis upon sub- 
jects ranging from “ The Pearl” to “‘ The Forsyte Saga.” 
Many of them make their careers by teaching English in the 
secondary schools of Italy, and so pass on to others what they 
have learnt at the Institute. Thus does it endeavour to make 
some return in kind to the land and the city of Dante and 
Botticelli. 

But the very success of the Institute’s schools is the cause 
of grave pecuniary embarrassment. All higher education in 
Italy is laudably cheap, and the fees that the students can 
afford to pay do not nearly suffice even for the small salaries 
of the teachers. To meet its recurrent deficit and extend its 
work the Institute requires to increase its endowment by 
about £10,000. Will any of your many readers help? Dona- 
tions should be sent to :—Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan, Hon. Sec. of 
the British Institute, at 74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1. 

Haroitp E. Goan, 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTorR.] 
Srr,—May I take an early opportunity of expressing my 
appreciation of your timely Essay Competition on Capital 
Punishment? Much discussion of this question in the past 
has been based upon inadequate thought and knowledge, and 
any project which leads to a study of the experience of 
countries which have abolished the death penalty and an 
investigation into the principles underlying the treatment 
and prevention of crime is greatly to be welcomed.—I am, 
Sir, &e., RosBert NEWMAN. 
House of Commons. 


Muineen Water 


I KNOW a small lake that sails the palest shadows, 
Trailing their frail keels along its waveless sand ; 

And when isles of grey turf are sunning in its shallows 
The far hill is a blue ghost on that land. 

Down there my wild heart is startled by the quiet : 

The very stones are spying ; each tree is a pry ; 

The light declares against me and exiled from brightness 
I stray from those waters invaded by the sky. 

But when the sedges fling their bridge of whispers 

Over breezy waters, then surely I find— 

With a sly moon thieving the brightness from green twilight — 


A dark calm to settle on my mind. 
F. R. Hiceins, 
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Some Books. 


Can literature be “taught”? An enthusiastic teacher 
can infect his pupils with something of his own zeal. But 
when inspiration is lacking will the best methods be of 
much avail? These questions are provoked by Mr. Herbert 
E.. Palmer’s. The Teaching of English (Murray, 3s.). 
Mr. Palmer, who has recently made a considerable reputation 
as a poet, has been for many years a schoolmaster, and here 
sets forth, for the benefit of other teachers, the fruits of his 
experience. He suggests how, in various kinds of, school, 
the time-table might best be arranged; what books are 
most suitable for children of different ages; how grammar 
can be made vital and interesting ; and so on. Most of his 
ideas strike us as being eminently sound. But, once again, 
the best ideas remain lifeless rules in the hands of a dull 
master or mistress. For this reason, we regard Mr. Palmer’s 
detailed counsel as being less valuable than the earlier 
chapters in which he discusses the aims of education in 
general, and in which, while stressing the importance of 
mathematics and the physical sciences as training for precise 
thinking about the external world, he contends that literature 
has an incomparably greater part to play in producing “ the 
full man” and “the good life.” Mr. Palmer writes wisely 
and eloquently, with the confidence of an unabashed idealist 
who realizes that faith is necessary for the accomplishment 
of works. It is for its contagious enthusiasm that this 
sincere and virile little book is mainly to be welcomed. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch contributes a foreword. 
x * * 1 


Jane Austen’s true lovers can never talk nor read nor 
hear too much about her. She has that quality of in- 
exhaustibleness which belongs only to the very great. Mr. C. 
L. Thomson’s new survey of her life and books, Jane Austen 
(Horace Marshall, 10s. 6d.), makes very pleasant reading. 
He has put together all the facts that are known about her 
quiet life and all those interesting ‘‘ may-be’s” which, 
considered in the light of her work, those facts suggest. It 
would be difficult to imggine a more charming book for 
reading aloud in a select company—more talk-provoking, 
more full of delightful memories. It is amusing to hear a 
defence put up for Mrs. Bennett and pleasant to see the 
tender relation between Emma and her father so cleverly 
emphasized. We could find it in our hearts as we read to 
wish that Edmund had married the fascinating but worldly 
Miss Crawford and that Fanny had risked her happiness 
with the flirtatious brother. But enough! Space is limited, 
be the subject never so tempting. 

* * * * 


Successful barristers, accustomed to influence twelve good 
men and true, have powers of suasion over that larger jury, 
the reading public, which many a professional writer must 
envy ; there are few volumes of legal reminiscences without 
their “plums” of anecdote and adventure. Mr. Edward 
Abinger’s Forty Years at the Bar (Hutchinson, 18s.) ig full of 
exciting scenes, such as the author’s dramatic last-minute 
intervention in the case of Stinie Morrison, Lord Carson in the 
disrobing room after his cross-examination of Oscar Wilde, 
a murderer trying to kill his accomplice in dock while the jury 
consider their verdict, Lord Russell of Killowen’s defence of 
Parnell, and King Edward in the witness-box in the card- 
sharping case that convulsed Victorian society. Nor are the 
Law Courts the only scene of action: Mr. Abinger has been 
in burning houses, runaway hansoms and disabled ships ; he 
tells his stories with a just economy of words and a lively 


sense of humour. 
% % * 


Mr. Harold Herd has written another thought-provoking 
little book. In The Newspaper of To-morrow (Allen and 
Unwin, 3s. 6d.) he foretells an improvement in the general 
standard of newspapers to satisfy a higher standard of general 
culture. Among the changes which he thinks are likely 
to take place are the introduction of columnists (as in American 
newspapers), an increase in ‘the number of signed contri- 
butions, more foreign news, more business news and many 
innovations in “make-up.” In the ‘‘ Age of Leisure” 
Mr. Herd predicts more power for the newspaper than 
it possesses to-day. The Newspaper of To-Morrow contains 


crt 


of the Week 


many excellent ideas, some in which we concur and others 
which we do not feel so sure about ; for instance, Mr. Herd 
visualizes an increase in women’s newspapers when women 
become “ completely emancipated ’—a surprising conclusion, 
and he dismisses the possibility of wireless becoming a serious 
rival to the newspaper a little too lightly. Mr. Herd has 
also edited The Fleet Street Annual (Fleet Publications, 
3s..6d.), a survey of the present position of journalism. He 
includes an interesting symposium of the opinions of various 
journalists and other thoughtful persons on how far the Press 
can influence its readers on political issues. A list of the 
principal markets for articles, and notes on free-lance journalism, 
are included in this useful handbook for journalists. 
* * * * 

Colonel Arthur Brookfield’s Annals of a Chequered Life 
(Murray, 15s.) begins as a very buoyant autobiography. He 
runs away from school, he drinks port with Lord Tennyson, 
he is dismissed from Sandhurst owing to an undue fondness 
for theatricals, he goes to Cambridge, joins the 13th Hussars 
in India, is attacked by a sacred jackal, returns home, marries, 
retires. stands for Parliament and is elected for Rye. Then 
a bitter note creeps in, and, with it, malaise for the reader. 
What should have been a happy, healthy book of sport, 
politics and adventure, becomes clouded with complaints and 
explanations. However, on the conclusion of his political 
career (after telling his constituents that he would like to 
bring Mr. Chamberlain to the gallows, he could not expect 
favours from that gentleman, even after a lapse of eighteen 
years) he was made a Consul at Danzig, and afterwards at 
Savannah, U.S.A., where he remained during the Great 
War. In his closing chapters Colonel Brookfield recovers his 
former verve. 

* CY * * 


Balzac, the bridge-builder between Romanticism and 
Realism, and the forerunner of Flaubert, Maupassant and 
Zola, is stated by his latest biographer, Mr. Francis Gribble, 
to have had only two desires in life: to be famous and to 
be loved. But he died before his fame was acknowledged, 
and he was married to a woman who neglected him while 
alive and forgot him when dead. In Balzac, the Man and 
Lover (Nash and Grayson, 21s.) Mr. Gribble tells the story 
of this amazing man, with a good deal of humour and tact. 
The luncheon between the two literary lions of France, for 
instance (Victor Hugo and Balzac), is excellently done; 
and the whole book is very readable, if slight. 


1 3K * * 


The supreme achievement of Lucretius was to write a 
scientific treatise in some of the finest verse in the realm of 
literature. To render this into another language is not easy ; 
perhaps it is not possible. The latest adventurer in this 
field, Titus Lucretius Carus on the Nature of Things, by Thomas 
Jackson, M.A. (Basil Blackwell, 7s. 6d.), has adopted the 
method of rhythmical prose, modelling every sentence in an 
iambic form. If, as he claims, he never deserts iambics, it 
is at some sacrifice, as is shown, for example, by the sentence 
‘** Now, too, let us suspect that theory of Anaxagoras called 
homocomeria by the Greeks.” He has, quite rightly, set for 
himself a fairly high standard of poetic diction, with, however, 
occasional lapses such as “ in short,” ‘‘ sure enough,” “ bits,” 
“‘ nohow,” ‘“ utterly absurd.” His chief virtue is his fidelity 
to the original which makes the book a true guide for the 
English reader, but not a remarkable contribution to literature. 

* * * * 


(“General Knowledge Competition” and “‘ More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 244 and 247.) 


A New Competition 


EverysBopy is talking about the Italian Pictures. The 
Editor therefore offers a prize for the most entertaining 
or illuminating comment on them, or anecdote referring to 
them, which has either been overheard at Burlington House 
or elsewhere. Entries should not exceed two hundred and 
fifty words in length. The competition will close on Friday, 
March 14th, 
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England 


England. By Wilhelm Dibelius. Translated by Mary Agnes 
Hamilton, M.P., with an Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 
(Cape. 15s.) 

“‘ SHAKESPEARIAN drama is the only other English contribution 

that can compare in importance with the ‘ free state.” Without 

these two, civilization as we know it would be unthinkable.” 

Such is the conclusion of Professor Wilhelm Dibelius in his 

book on England, which has now been published in an English 

translation. The German version was published in 1922 ; 
and has long been known as a most valuable study of English 
institutions and ideals. The translation is admirably done by 

Mrs. Hamilton, M.P. The book was written as an explanation 

of England for the use of Germans after the War: but it is 

valuable to us also because of the keen insight which illumin- 
ates Professor Dibelius’s great learning. Every nation must 
remain something strange and inexplicable to every other ; 
and, indeed, one’s own nation begins to look strange as soon 
as one attempts to look at it from the outside. But what is 
strange may also be attractive. We gain by being able to see 
ourselves as others sce us, even if we see our own defects 
somewhat more clearly in the process. The Germans have 
translated Dr. G. P. Gooch’s book on Germany and derived 
advantage from it; the Americans learnt much from Lord 

Bryce, and our own system of government was made more 

intelligible to us by Lowell. Indeed, perhaps in the new 


age now beginning the history of each nation should be written | 


by some scholar from another nation. In the past we lived 
too exclusively upon our own intellectual and emotional 
“ vitals.”” But, however that may be, this book by Professor 
Dibelius has a touch of genius in it. The author is not merely 
a keen critic and a clear-thinking psychologist: he can 
balance apparently contradictory elements in the English 
character and produce an excellent portrait of England. 
There are some small mistakes with regard to facts ; but they 
are very unimportant. Indeed, the exactness of description 
is amazing in an account covering so many different issues— 
from local government to Scottish Church reform and Univer- 
sity developments. But it will be more interesting to press 
the author’s arguments to a further conclusion than merely 
to praise him. 

He is, no doubt, correct in his view of the result of Oxford 
and Cambridge education—“ a blend of charming amiability 
in trifles and reserve in most big things, together with self- 
consciousness, energy, and love of country.’’ And he sees the 
great importance of games and of that peculiar person, a 
* Captain” of a team or of a school. But Professor Dibelius’ 
phrasing suffers from a defect that belongs to all modern lan- 
guages, for he is continually referring to the strong ‘‘ individual- 
ism” and the individual liberty of Englishmen. On some pages 
the psychological term ‘‘ individual’? becomes the moral term 
* egoistical”’?: and the author like many others, finds himself 
faced by an insoluble problem—how a nation of egoists can 
make so strong a society as England undoubtedly is. Again, 
if the author will allow one of his ** specimens ”’ to laugh at 
him, why should he say of the Englishman, ‘‘ The State he 
does not understand”? Is it not because ‘‘ the State” of 
German political philosophy is *‘ a cold monster,” as Nietzsche 
discovered ? It is ridiculous, in view of the skill with which, 
on the author's own showing, the English have produced the 
* free state,” to say that they do not understand ‘the State.” 

It is much more likely that the State which the English 
have created is a new thing, unintelligible outside their tradi. 
tion: for it is based upon that very group-spirit which every 


foreigner notices in our games and their ‘“‘ Captains,” who 
are ‘* absolute’ without being despots. The peculiarity of 
the Anglo-Saxon world seems to be its ‘“‘associationism,” not 
its ‘individualism.’ Of course,-we object to being regi- 
mented—because we can stand in a queue by ourselves! 
We have so great an ability for ‘* sticking together ’’ that we 
object to anyone offering us patent ‘‘ sticking plaster,” called 
laws and administration. The relation of Australia and 
Canada to Great Britain remains inexplicable, on the assump- 
tion that we are materialistic individualists. The relation of 
the villager to the squire is mere snobbery, except on the 
cricket-field, where ‘its true characteristics appear. This is 
implied but not accepted in the argument of Professor Dibelius. 
Even our peculiar forms of religion, as he sees, are quite unlike 
German piety, because ours are dominated by communal 
worship. Every sect becomes with us a club. And clubs 
are the outposts of Empire, wherever the English go. 

This same ability for association is, perhaps, the ground for 
our peculiar methods of reform. We are somewhat slow to 
move ; but when we move, we move together. And the 
English extension of political liberties has been a gradual 
process because the privileged have been induced to move, 
without violent disruption of society by the unprivileged. 
This is not altogether good. The affection for what Henry 
James called ‘“‘ the tone of time” has led us to preserve, in 
some cases, what ought to have been destroyed—like pictur- 
esque and insanitary cottages. But on the whole, it is good 
that the new age should be rooted in the old. The result is a 
Commonwealth of great extent and var:ety, which Professor 
Dibelius is inclined to put down to a “‘ love of power,” although 
he corrects himself by saying, almost in the same breath, 
that it is “‘ a sense of supremacy” which is peculiar to the 
English. 

The love of power is not peculiar to the English: but the 
sense of superiority—social, not intellectual—is only too 
common among us; and it creates one of the problems of 
imperial government. The English club, which is very good 
for the English, may be an instrument of isolation in an alien 
land. The ability to associate with his fellow-Englishmen 
does not include an ability for understanding other races, or 
even desiring to understand them. This peculiarity Professor 
Dibelius does not emphasize: nor does he give sufficient 
recognition to the English “‘ sense of humour.” Even the 
** superior ’’ Englishman can survive being laughed at, whereas 
neither an Italian, nor a Prussian, nor a Frenchman could. 
The cheery fellowship of British soldiers was unintelligible to 
nations less traditionally ‘“‘ merry.’ But even this ability 
to laugh at one’s self does not seem to correct the defects of 
that English aloofness which annoys foreign peoples. A sense 
of superiority is often combined with shyness or awkwardness. 
It is usual to consider nations by contrasting them. The 
most interesting points in the contrasts drawn by Professor 
Dibelius are that the Americans are English minus the aristo- 
cratic tradition, and that the Germans, as compared with the 
English, are intellectualists. Perhaps it is impossible for 
anyone who belongs to the English tradition to regard the 
English attitude towards intellectual pursuits as a defect. 
It is true that the Professor in an English University is a 
benevolent ‘‘ patron” rather than a pivot of learning: but 
is that bad? In any case, it will be regarded in England as a 
compliment to Professor Dibelius to say that his book is full 
of that sound common sense which is the best psychology. 

C. DELISLE Burns 


The Day Before Yesterday 


Ne Obliviscaris. By Lady Frances Balfour. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2 vols. 42s.) 
“I pousr if I can convey to modern readers the simplicity 
of our family life and the entire absence of all the many 
wants and luxuries which now encompass the life of the 
individual and the lives of the community.” Lady Frances 
Balfour does fail entirely to impress us with either the sim- 
plicity or the frugality of high life among the mid-Victorians. 
She succeeds, however, in making us doubt whether so happy 
a life was ever lived before or since. It is a real refreshment 


to get a glimpse of this patrician past. Born in 1858, the 
tenth child of a family of twelve, she passed her youth at a 
time when riches were more or less rare and when “ great- 
ness,” though already stripped of legal privilege, had but 
little or nothing of prestige. As Duke of Argyll, her father 
may be said in a picturesque sense to have reigned in his 
Scotch estates, and when his eldest son married the Princess 
Louise, the majestic illusion was enhanced. He was a 
beloved chief, with palaces and pipers, woods and rivers, 
books and pictures, living in the heart of his clan, surrounded 
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by a round dozen of beautiful sons and daughters. True, 
London and the legislature absorbed a great deal of his time, 
but his heart and soul were in Scotland, among the clan, 
and in the kirk. His children were brought up not only to 
be friendly with rich and poor among their “ subjects,” but 
to live among them in an intimacy which must have had 
its origin in the sense of kinship which lies at the root of 
clan consciousness. Lady Frances tells of a stormy afternoon 
on a winter’s day when 

“T had walked far, and had not enjoyed the sense of loneliness, 
and. the darkening evening. I turned:into a cottage built on the 
side of the hill I had been climbing. It was circular, more like 
a cottage abroad in some northern climate. The fire was lighted 
and gave one a welcoming sense of human company. My old 
friend was not surprised to see me, and we sat and talked. As 
I rose to go, I said half in jest, ‘ I wish I could stay here always!’ 
She did not seem surprised, but said,‘ Oh dearie, you have your 
own beautiful home and the déar Duke and Duchess.’ We parted, 
and after her custom, she kissed her hand before taking mine.” 

When Lady Frances married Mr. Eustace Balfour, she 
found herself in a far more modern atmosphere. Her own 
people, we gather from what she tells us, had turned their 
eyes and screened their children from changes already well 
begun. At Whittinghame things were different. The great 
house isolated among ‘“* the silent Lammermuirs ”’ struck her 
as melancholy. “The Balfours at this period were as ex- 
clusive and inclusive as it was possible to be.” ‘ They 
marked the approach of gentle or simple to their house or 
policies with complete horror.” An invitation to dinner 
was regarded as “‘a matter of despairing boredom.” Their 
humbler neighbours were almost as strange to them as their 
equals. ‘‘On my honeymoon Eustace took me a round of 
visits to see old retainers and friends on the estate. To me 
it was an extraordinarily stiff affair.’ ‘‘ Eustace was ill at 
ease.” The family ‘‘ had not been brought up as we were 
in the homes of their people.” The Duke of Argyll was 
accustomed to do all his work where the Duchess ‘‘ and the 
accumulated family sat.” He said ‘* he liked to work with 
everybody about.” At Whittinghame everyone returned to 
their separate rooms and carried on their separate employ- 
ments, leaving the newcomer alone, meeting at meals to 
discuss, or rather to debate, upon intellectual subjects. Lady 
Frances, however, was soon acclimatized and made great 
friends with her brother-in-law, Mr. A. J. Balfour (as he 
then was). Perhaps the most really interesting part of the 
book concerns him, Lord Salisbury, and the whole Cecil 
household at Hatfield. These personal sketches are as 
honorific as they are delightful, and the reader feels disap- 
pointment when he has to leave a society so entertaining 
and charming, to plunge into questions of the rights and 
wrongs of women and the details of the suffrage movement. 

If we say the book might have been shorter it is not because 
we have been bored by any part of it, but because there is 
not enough in it of exceptional interest to fill more than 
one of the two large volumes before us. 


An Expert on the Coal Problem 


The Economics of the Coal Industry. By R. C. Smart, 
M.I.Min.E. (P.S. King & Son. 12s. 6d.) 
Tuts is an invaluable book. Its author, Mr. R. C. Smart, is a 
distinguished mining engineer and Vice-president of the 
National Association of Colliery Managers. It is important to 
emphasize his authoritative position, for the facts and argu- 
ments contained in his book are of so startling and disturbing 
a character that a great number of his readers will be most 
anxious to belittle or dismiss them ; but a man in Mr. Smart’s 
position can hardly be dismissed so lightly. 

The book is in reality a crushing indictment of the present 
practice and organization of the British coal industry, and it 
will be interesting to see whether what Mr. Smart calls ‘“* the 
rank and file of the British coal owners ’’ make any effective 
rejoinder to it. Unless they can do so, they will find themselves 
in the position of being condemned root and branch by one of 
the leading technicians of their own industry. For our part, 
we feel sure that, however unpleasant it may be for the coal 
owners, the appearance of this volume is of the utmost value 
to the nation. Here is an instance of the effective intervention 
into our industrial life of what has often been called the third 
party in industry. Mr. Smart is neither a miner nor a mine 
owner ; yet he is just as completely a part of the industry (and. 


is to-day just as essential a part) as either of them. We shall 
hope that his voice and that of his fellow-technicians will be 
heard increasingly in the counsels of the nation when industrial 
affairs are under discussion. 

Mr. Smart, as well as being a first-class technician, has 
evidently thought extensively on the problems of British 
industry in general, and he prefaces his book with a useful 
chapter on what he calls Industrial Architecture. The title 
must not lead one to suppose that he is talking about the 
proper building of factories or offices. What Mr. Smart means 
by the phrase “ Industrial Architecture” is the science of 
that process which has come to be known as Rationalization. 
He is a thorough-going rationalizer :-— 

** A far-reaching change in industrial mentality, a more modern 
conception and acceptance of economic facts and a wider outlook 
are required, if we are to reach the end of what is practically a 
policy of defeatism, and begin a new era of industrial progress and 
commercial activity. Energy in whatever form it may be must 
be provided at the cheapest figure, whether obtained from the 
raw product—coal—or other sources (water power) in order that 
any permanent and wide-reaching industrial recovery can be 
secured.” 

As a preliminary to this process we must build up each of our 
great basic industries on a unified basis :— 

‘In these (European) markets we cannot hope to conclude 
or consider any international agreements in the coal industry, 
though it would assist in giving it stability, until we have our own 
industry operative on a competitive and rationalized basis.” 

But it is when we turn to his account of the conditions which 
actually exist in the British coal industry to-day that Mr. 
Smart’s pages make such painful reading :— 

** As regards our coal industry, as a whole, the British coalowners’ 
chief weapon for making or attempting to make the industry 
competitive is ‘increased hours coupled with lower wages.’ On 
the balance of the evidence obtained no other conclusion is possible ; 
as shown later on there is no coherent organisation throughout the 
industry for selling coal or control of sales prices whatever, and 
increased mechanization in mining together with the wholesale 
closing of uneconomic pits represents a gain of four per- cent. 
only in output per man-shift (the basis of economic stability) 
over pro-War figures. It is painfully evident that advances in 
mechanization and methods of production have not been and are 
not sufficiently progressive in character or growth to :— 

(1) place the industry in a competitive position and at the same 

time paying reasonable wages ; 

(2) effectually and adequately counteract the effect of the 

exhaustion of the more productive seams of coal ; 

(3) to meet the improved ameliorative conditions of labour.” 
This indictment is backed up with a mass of mining statistics. 
Mr. Smart tells us that machine mining in general has only 
been introduced in Great Britain under direct economic com- 
pulsion. It has been applied first of all to the smallest and 
poorest seams, and only gradually extended to the richer ones 
as economic conditions compelled. Coalowners as a whole 
have continued their obsolete methods wherever and so long 
as they possibly could. Thus the average amount of coal 
machine-mined in Great Britain has remained pitiably below 
the standard reached in other countries. In the Ruhr to-day 
over 85 per cent. of the output is machine-mined, and the 
percentage of surface labour to underground labour is 8 to 
12 per cent. The result is an output per man-shift of 26 to 
29 ewt. Our percentage of surface labour, due to obsolete 
surface plant, is from 12 to 26 per cent., and the result is that, 
although our miners work a longer working day than in the 
Ruhr, our output per man-shift is only about 21 ewt. It is 
interesting to hear a colliery official of Mr. Smart’s experience 
quoting these figures as absolute proof of the necessity for a 
further and drastic mechanization of the British industry, for 
coalowners have continually told us that this was impossible 
and undesirable, and that English conditions were unsuitable, 
&e., &c. Ail this Mr. Smart sweeps away and authoritatively 
tells us that our natural difficulties here are considerably less 
than they were on the Continent. 

Almost more appalling are the figures which Mr. Smart 
quotes on the question of middlemen’s profits. Mr. Smart 
writes of ‘‘the absurdity and unsoundness of the present 
‘method ’ of retailing coal from the pithead to the consumer.” 
He points out that the mine owners by their obstinate and 
antiquated type of individualism have played directly into 
the hands of the middlemen, who even when the mining 
industry was in the depths of despair have been coining 
money. He gives, for example, the profits of an individual 
firm of middlemen :— 


“Messrs. Charrington, Gardner, Lockett and Co., show profits 
as follows: 1924-5, £50,000; 1925-6, £40,000 when 67.5 per cent. 
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of the collieries were working at a loss; 1926-7, £96,000 due to 
British Coal Dispute!; 1927-8, £55,000. A twenty per cent. 
dividend requires £42,400 and the shares at 47s. each show a yield 
éof eight per cent.” 

This book was written apparently too early for Mr. Smart 
to comment on the Government’s Coal Bill; but, to judge 
from his description of the voluntary coal marketing schemes 
on which it is really based, he would give it a mixed reception. 
While he would, no doubt, be strongly in favour of the prin- 
ciple of a co-ordinating measure, the system as proposed in 
the Bill, which is based on a fixed, even quota on the existing 
production of pits, would fall under his lash as a grave failure 
to insist on a concentration of production in the industry on 
the most efficient mines. The amendments which Liberal 
qiticism has now brought about, of course, go far to meet 
this criticism. 

Altogether, no student of the Coal Industry can possibly 
afford to ignore Mr. Smart’s challenging volume. Perhaps 
the appearance of this type of book, fearlessly and exhaustively 
criticizing our present industrial methods, and calling for 
drastic measures of reform, is one of the most hopeful signs 
which exist of the growing national realization that our only 
salvation lies in the drastic improvement of our whole indus- 
trial and commercial methods. 


H. E. Luxmoore 


letters of H. E. Luxmoore. 
21s.) 

Tur Master of Magdalene and Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher, his 
helper, are good friends for a man if a book is to be produced 
about him. They have chosen these letters of Mr. Luxmoore. 
There are memorials of him, indoors and out, at Eton, and 
this is no more than it professes to be. Barring a short intro- 
ductory note written by his well-loved pupi!, the Provost, and 
a scanty set of explanatory notes, it is all in Luxmoore’s own 
words, and all from his letters except an autobiographical 
passage which this least egotistic of men brought into an 
address on education ; the speech that he made when his bust 
was presented to the College, and three poems. . The book is 
illustrated with a photograph of him in his old age, cloaked, 
white-haired and looking like an austere but paternal Abbé : it 
recalls the younger profile so like the images stamped on Impe- 
rial Roman or medieval Italian medals. There is also a photo- 
graph of a page written by him, an old English carol in his 
characterful writing which others have found it vain to 
imitate. ‘There is no attempt to show his skill in water-colour 
painting ; happy possessors of the portfolio which he pub- 
lished for the Boer War Memorial Fund must be content with 
that as their companion to these Letters. Nor is there reference 
to what he printed in his lifetime, such as The Sparrow on the 
Housetop. Mr. Ramsay has set his strict limits and kept 
within them, and, dealing with such a letter-writer, he was 
wise. Any student of the art would be repaid by reading them 
but it is, of course, to his pupils and all who know Eton, that 
we commend the book first and foremost. There are very few 
early letters. That is inevitable ninety years after his birth. 

A scholar there for seven years, a master for forty-four, and 
House-master for twenty-nine years, Luxmoore was known to 
all at Eton through his life, and everyone had to admit the dis- 
tinction of his mind and character as well as of his appearance. 
The best and wisest loved and admired him. Austere he was 
to himself and austere he could look to others but, as he wrote, 
it took one small boy only a week to find him out and describe 
him in a letter home as “‘ harmlessly awful.” The real man 
was generosity itself. There could be no sign here of his 
unworldly generosity in money, but on every page is proof of a 
lavish generosity of time and trouble in helping others and of 
the generosity of his judgments upon others. Picture him 
and the greatest Eton figure of his time, Dr. Warre. How 
often might a sensitive artist like Luxmoore have dismissed 
Warre as a burly Philistine; yet what he dwells upon is 
Warre’s simplicity, true piety and tender heart. Warre, in 
turn, saw not a pernickety artistic temperament outside his 
sympathy, but a fine intellect and the devotion of a life to Eton. 
The two men sought each other’s company and no letters have 
more charm than those that describe visits to the Warres’ 
at their home in Somerset. 

Luxmoore longed for the return from his boys of the affection 
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he lavished on them. He had it more than he could know, 
for boys ard men are shy of writing spontaneously to their 
masters, unless, un-boylike, they begin as soon as they leave. 
In no House has a tutor aroused more esprit de corps or per- 
sonal affection. There are only two correspondents (deserving 
especial thanks), middle-aged men, who have lent letters in 
which he showed firmness as well as tenderness in upbraiding 
them. To one honest but then very youthful religious 
doubter he wrote thus directly :— , 

“You are too ready to think that one little piece of logic sweeps 

the board & you have not width of mind to look at the other side, 
or humility to admit you don’t know all about it.” 
And yet he goes on to reason helpfully with the doubts. To 
another, then a budding statesman who had fallen before the 
temptation to utter a facile condemnation of parts of his school 
education, or so it seemed from a newspaper report, he wrote 
his views at length, humbly of his own part at Eton, proudly 
of what the School had done for the speaker, but 

“It is the ‘ mode’ now to say this kind of thing, & nobody ever 
rises to speak about Education in public without the same fling, now 
you are not one who takes up the ‘mode’ ..... & I think you 
must admit that you do the place an injustice—one that can never 
be removed either, not even by a detractation in print.” 

We should like to quote at length to illustrate his descrip- 
tive powers, his musical tastes, his architectural scholarship 
(he was for long the arbiter elegantiarum in those matters 
and the debts of Upper and still more of Lower Chapel are 
unpayable); his love for Cambridge as well as Oxford ; his 
views on economics, his form of Christian socialism,vigorously 
opposed to State socialism, which came from Ruskin who 
swept him off his feet at the age of sixteen ; his public work 
in Eton, Windsor, Buckinghamshire and the Diocese of 
Oxford ; besides his beloved recreations, painting and 
gardening. His accounts of Italy, where he loved to travel 
with a party or to stay in a village inn by himself, painting, 
bathing and making friends with the peasants, are delightful, 
but here is the artist’s picture in words of the May-time view 
of Windsor that he saw daily :— 

“‘ the jolly dappled sky with patches of blue between the sweeping 
showers, & the Castle with its feet in town smoke & layer on layer of 
fresh green between, here a fading apple-tree, there a wealth of 
tossing lilac, & sparkle of flame coloured azalea & the like, but green 
that looks as if you could bury swim dive in it, billows in the elder, 
spray in the willows, foam on the hawthorne wet & soft & rich as 
heart could wish.” 

And here is the root of his social theories : a newspaper said, 


“**Co-operation & Profit sharing are the cure of social troubles.’ 
O Yes ! they keep things going—but there is no cure but christianity 
-—-I mean *‘ unselfishness ’ work for others not for self—& no motive 
strong enough to conquer self but the Xian belief—If one’s aim is 
to get ‘rich’ one is on the wrong tack & must shift sail.” 


From the War-time letters we cannot quote. His heart was 
too bitterly wrung for his country and his boys, though the 
man’s faith, hope and charity shine superbly and must have 
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| The Museum Galleries have pleasure in announcing that 
they will have ready very shortly the Prospectus Illus- | 
trated of Hogarth’s Famous Series, ‘‘ THE RAKE’S | 
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it is not expected that the series will be completed until | 
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Illustrated Prospectus now, which will be sent you on | 
application, 
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helped many a boy and parent. But whgn we mark the date, 
December 27th, 1914, these are remarkable words :— 

“I cannot doubt that Providence again will know how to end the 
war without leaving a crushed Germany panting for revenge, but 
a converted Germany paying back all debts & acknowledging that 
having had a fair try at her own time & choice & having failed she 
will now accept the role of. peace & look for , preeminence in other 
ways that’s my hope—not fashionable now.’ 


The Problems of India 


Revolution in India. By John Dellbridge. (Morley and Mitchell 

Kennerley. 2s. 6d.) 
Tuis is one of the most vividly written books that we have read 
about India. To attempt to write anything worth while 
about India in fifty-six pages is a task which would have 
deterred most people, but we have here a real contribution 
to the Indian discussions now taking place. Mr. Dellbridge 
has known India for twenty years and he does not shut his 
eyes to the complexities of the problem, but he calls for 
vision and sympathy on the part of Great Britain. This is 
how he sums up Mr. Gandhi :— 

“* Mr. Gandhi is neither conceited nor a fool. He is honest, sincere, 
and brave. But he has as much sense of proportion as he has 
original sin, and if Indis gets the independence for which some of 
his friends now how], his will be the first head to fall by tho stroke 
of Mussulman tulwar, because, unlike his friends, he will not fice 
the monster he has raised.” 

Like many other friendly critics the author thinks that 
Miss Katherine Mayo spoke “ the truth and nothing but the 
truth ” in Mother India, ‘* though not the whole truth.” Mr. 
Dellbridge is of the opinion that much of the trouble between 
the British and Indians is due to a lack of understanding ; 
“it must be irksome, say, to a Rajput nobleman of ancient 
lineage and perfect breeding, to know that he is refused 
admittance to a club of which some ill-bred, jumped-up little 
whipper-snapper of an English youth is a member.” 

The author agrees with those Englishmen who think 
that Dominion status “would bestow upon India an 
inestimable boon,’ and he evidently agrees with General 
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The fourth book is nota book; it isa sham. 
But it is not a mere sham. It is bound like 
a book because, although folks are not 
ashamed to put by a few coins now and 
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lying about. So this box can go comfort- 
ably amongst other books on the shelf; 
and it will easily slip into a pocket when- 
ever you want it emptied at the Bank. The 
Westminster Bank does not reserve these 
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Smuts in thinking that it is sufficiently elastic to be adapted to 
Indian conditions, difficult though they may be. Respon. 
sibility has a way of calling forth qualities frequently not 
expected and while it is perfectly true to say that India’s » 
““dumb masses” are not fit for democratic institutions, 
nevertheless, under a federal system with Great Britain ip 
the background, the art of governing could by degrees. be 
taught to ever-widening circles. At any rate, this is how the 
writer envisages the granting of Dominion rule :— 

“* It would waken the vast mass of the people to political activity , 
they would have to rely upon themselves instead of others. Their 
apathy would cease. . If it can be done it would see the entry 


of a great Commonwealth into the brotherhood of nations, It 
would strengthen the Empire. India itself would prosper.” 


The writer courageously outlines what he considers should 
be the form of the Dominion of India—a commonwealth 
based more on the Australian pattern than the Canadian, 
each of the six (at least) provinces to have its own parliament 
and premier like an Australian State, and an all-India 
parliament, to correspond with the Federal Chamber in 
Australia. At the head of the State would be the Governor- 
General, representing the King, under whose control would be 
the army and presumably foreign affairs and other all-India 
interests as opposed to provincial. Mr. Dellbridge does not 
think that the granting of responsible government would 
mean “ cutting the painter.” 

No doubt there will be many critics of the author’s suggested 
constitution for India, who would like to know exactly what 
the functions of the all-India parliament will be and by what 
method it is proposed to reserve to the Crown—acting through 
the Viceroy—the control of the army. Likewise there will 
be many who will disagree with the conclusions reached and 
regard with apprehension his optimism. 

We can only hope that his brochure will be widely 
read. To establish friendship between India and Great 
Britain on a firm basis is probably the greatest task which 
confronts British statesmen. In the last resort that friend- 
ship must rely on mutual good will. There are many English- 
men with a long experience of India who think that this is 
not an unattainable ideal. Evidently Mr. Dellbridge is of 
their number. 


Vathek 


Vathek. By William Beckford. A new translation by H. B. 
Grimsditch. With ten illustrations by Marion V. Dorn. (The 
Nonesuch Press. 17s. 6d.) 

Tue life and character of William Beckford must please those 

people who believe in re-incarnation. Here was the son of 

a Lord Mayor of London, living with the magnificence of 

a Persian caliph, and thinking in terms of the kaleidoscopic 

imagery of the Orient, bounding the luxuriance of his im- 

agination only by his reverence for Zoroaster, and his fas- 

cinated horror of Ahriman. It is true that during his life 

(1760-1844) there ran through European letters the rage for 

Oriental fantasy, a phenomenon due partly to the penetration 

of India by the English and French. But for the most part 

this Asiatic dress of the Muses did not disguise the very 

Occidental nature of their morality. Rasselas is a typical 

example. 

The difference with Beckford’s genius was that it seemed in 
its very essence to be Mithraic. His ideas, his conceptions of 
human relationships, the very imagery in which he clothed 
his thoughts, were non-European down to the minutest detail 
of metaphor. He moved, as it were, by a process of rhodo- 
montade, a rhythm to which we are nowadays more accus- 
tomed owing to the work of Orientalists since his day. 

By his life he created a myth that even now is not dead. 
We still hear echoes of his princely opulence, and of the 
splendour of his palaces at Cintra and in Wiltshire. Rumours of 
the unchristian deeds done therein are still afloat. In the letters 
from Portugal, and in the Persian tale of Vathek, however, 
we have a more tangible monument to this exotic individual. 
Vathek is an immortal work because of the grandeur of its 
architectural scenery, to say nothing of its other qualities. 
The palaces, towers, chasms, and caves it describes are vast 
beyond earthly conception. Yet they are solid and real. We 
see them, we trudge in our diminutive misery at the bases of 
their sky-topping colonnades, and are engulfed in their 
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America 
and England? 


NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 

‘This is a singularly sane study of 
Anglo-American relationships.’ 

H. WILSON HARRIS in the Daily News. 


7s. 6d. net 


America set Free 


HERMANN KEYSERLING 
A _ psycho-analysis of the United 
States. 18s. net 


The 


Modern Temper 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
12s. 6d. net 


The Quicksands 
of the City 


anda Way Through for Investors 


HARTLEY WITHERS 6s. net 
Good-bye 

to All That 

ROBERT GRAVES 10s. 6d. net 


FICTION 


Tantalus 


JO VAN AMMERS-KULLER 
Author of The Rebel Generation. 7s. 6d. 
net 


Six Hearts 


ELIZABETH DREW 
Author of The Modern Novel. 7s.6d.net 


The Dark Sisters 


HELEN FERGUSON 
Author of A Charmed Circle. 7s. 6d. net 


Men in 
Shirt Sleeves 


BENVENUTO SHEARD 7s. 6d. net 


Farewell to Arms 


EKNEST HEMINGWAY 
Author of Fiesta, Men Without Women. 
7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 





GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 
184I—1929 
GEORGE ADAM 


‘Mr. Adam not only gives a vigorous sketch of the per- 
sonality of the man, but sets the sketch against the 
successive backgrounds of the war of 1870, the Com- 


x 


mune, Boulangism, Panama, the Dreyfus case, and 
French politics during the last war.’ PHILIP CARR 
in the Observer. 
‘Mr. Adam’s book is an extremely good one. It is 
admirably written, saturated with the strange, fierce 
spirit of its hero.” sruART HODGSON in the Daily News. 
With a jacket drawn by Sir William Orpen, R.A. 


Ilustrated 10s. 6d. net 
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England 


WILHELM DIBELIUS 


Translated from the German by Mary Agnes Hamil- 
ton, M.P. With an Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 

‘This book, I believe, deserves a place among the 
dozen best studies of foreign countries produced in our 
time. In solid merit it compares with Bodley on France, 
Bryce on the United States, Lowell on the Government 
of England, but the comparison must not be pressed, 
for it is designed to be not a complete statement of 
facts but a critical examination of those which reveal 
most clearly the character of the British Nation.’ 
T. EARLE WELBY in the Saturday Review. 

‘The highest praise we can give this volume is to place 
it side by side with Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s History 
of England.’ J. T. s. in the British Weekly. 


15s. net 
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MARCH 3rd 


Byron 


A BIOGRAPHY BY 
ANDRE MAUROIS 
Author of Ariel, Disraeli, etc. 
Translated from the French by Hamish Miles 


It is possible to recommend Mr. Hamish Miles’s trans- 
lation in preference to the original, for it has been pre- 
pared with careful reference to the original letters, 
poems and sayings on which the portrayal of Byron’s 
character and genius is based; and in many cases it 
has been both advisable and possible to make fuller 
citations—and naturally more vivid ones—than was 
practicable in the French edition of the book. This is 
one of the rare cases where the reader of an English 
version has the advantage over the foreign reader: for 
in it Byron writes his own lines, and speaks his own 
words. 


Illustrated Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
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The First Flight Round Africa 


SIR ALAN .COBHAM’S 


Twenty Thousand Miles in a Flying-Boat 


The narrative of an historic event—the encircling of the African continent for the first time by air. Sir Alan Cobham’s 
journey was also the final flight prior to the establishment of a permanent Trans-African air route. Many exciting 
adventures befell the crew of the seaplane Singapore, among whom was Lady Cobham. The book contains unique 
illustrations from photographs taken by the cinematographer on board. (With 48 Illustrations and Maps. 10/6 net) 
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YOUR Prosperity is Concerned ! 
LORD MELCHETT’S 


Imperial 
Economic Unity 


The great question of the moment, of vital interest in 
every part of the Empire, is here lucidly discussed by the 
ex-Cabinet Minister who is to-day the leading ‘ captain of 
industry ’ in Great Britain. With the aid of much valuable 
statistical information he shows to what extent the Empire 
can be made self-supporting as an economic unit and how 
its manufacturing, mineral and agricultural production 


** Extraordinarily entertaining ” 
—DaltLy News 
SISLEY HUDDLESTON’S 
Europe 
in Zigzags 


New Statesman : ‘‘ He proves that he is more Europeau 
than those who are by birth Continental. He takes us to 
Spain, Italy, the Balkans, Germany, Austria. He discusses 
with a comfortable sanity the politics, the literature, the 
social life of these countries. It is an instance of his 
political sagacity that he foretells the speedy ending of 
Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship. ‘The volume has some re- 


could be developed. (2/6net) markably good reproductions of photographs.” (21 /- net) 
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For Early Publication 
GEORGES CLEMENCEAU’S LAST MESSAGE 
Grandeur and Misery of Victory 


The book in which Clemenceau himself speaks to the world. 


—the book which the international Press has been discussing for months; which the 
Observer says ‘“‘ will be part of the essential material of modern history”; which puts 
with brilliant fire and vigour his side of the great controversy concerning Foch; which 
gives incisive estimates of President Wilson, General Pershing and Mr. Lloyd George ; 
which tells the inner history of the critical period of the War and of the Versailles Peace 
Conference—is now in the printer’s hands. 


C. S. RANGA IYER’S 


India: Peace or War? 


The author of Father India and a prominent Member of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
in this important book gives an account of recent political events in India and examines 
dispassionately the serious problem that confronts Great Britain now, when the Simon 
Report is about to be published and a Round Table Conference in Whitehall is to discuss 
the destiny of India. Mr. Ranga Iyer strongly puts the case for “ Dominion Status,” 


and does not hesitate to attack the Extremist leaders. 





The Colossus of the French Revolution 
The Stormy Life of Mirabeau 


By HENRI DE JOUVENEL 


Everyman: “ Brilliant, lucid, rapid to breathlessness, 
this account of Mirabeau reads like a novel, yet it is 
sound enough history. . . . Though in appearance he 
was strangely repulsive, his magnetic personality was 
irresistible. The scenes at the time of his death were 
amazing.” (10 /6 net) 





Adventures among Headhunting Tribes 


Savage Gentlemen 
By Maset C. COoLe 


The narrative of a four-years stay in the Philippine 
Islands. Mrs. Cole tells of a man who had eaten the livers 
of thirty enemies ; of one whose wandering spirit was 
recalled by weird rites; of a pigmy wedding and an 
exorcism; of evil spells overcome by castor oil. 

(10 /6 net) 


Fiction 


The Immortal Lover 
By Joun A. STEUART 


A romance of Robert Burns by the author of the well- 
known biography of R. L. Stevenson. It begins with the 
parting of the poet and his beautiful “‘ Highland Mary ” 
and follows his stormy career to its tragic close. Mr. 
Steuart does not gloss over Burns’ faults—his seductions 
and desertions and the wild tavern nights that under- 
mined his health—but he tries to set him in his true light. 

(7 /6 net) 





2 RSIS ERS OG LOE TE REE ET I I EE TRI SINE LINING EL NILES NLL CELE I OE LIE EE 


Tide House 
By Maupe C. Perry 


A strange old house on the sand-dunes dominates this tale 
of a man’s rise to prosperity through blackmail and of the 


three women who influence his life. The atmosphere of 
a little Pacific Coast town is conveyed in a masterly way, 
and the dramatic climax shows Matthew watching his 
wife carrying out a grim plan of vengeance against his 
former mistress, who threatens to wreck their married 
life. “* An unusual and powerfully told tale,” says Beatrice 
(7 /6 net) 


Kean Seymour. 
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ruin. This man was surely an architect in Babylon, and built 
the Hanging Gardens. 

He wrote this tale in French, with a style as matter-of-fact 
as that of Voltaire. Mr. Grimsditch has given us an excellent 
translation, clear yet florid, which catches the spirit of the 
original. The Nonesuch Press have served it up well, except 
for the heaviness of the type used, and for the illustrations, 
which are too arch to be pleasing. 


A Criterion Miscellany 


The Lie About the War. By Douglas Jerrold. The Naval Con- 
ference and After. By Carlyon Bellairs, R.N., M.P. (Faber and 
Faber. ls. each.) 

Ir was bound to come. Just as the sentimental fervour of 
the cranks and busybodies (of whom there is, unfortunately, 
such a high percentage in Anglo-Saxon countries) has obscured 
the common sense and actual working value of the League 
of Nations and provoked a miasma of cheap cynicism, equally 
inimical to common sense and reality, so the humanitarian 
nonsense that has thrown such a glamour over the recent 
output of war books has infallibly provoked its own reaction. 
The Lie About the War, No. 9 of the Criterion Miscellany— 
a welcome revival of pamphleteering—is ar intelligible out- 
burst from one who evidently thinks that the existence of 
“a highly sentimentalized and romantic vision of war, .. . 
which is fundamentally false, even when it is superfically 
true and which is statistically false even when it is incidentally 
true,” is a definite disservice to the cause of peace. He is 
absolutely right in deploring the egocentric character of 
the work of Remarque, Graves, Aldington, ete.—war from 
the standpoint of the individual is a distortion of reality, 
for, as he says, ‘‘ the individual in modern national warfare 
is not a fighting unit.” And there is danger, indeed, in 
disseminating ‘‘the illusion that the War was avoidable 
and futile,” an illusion which, indeed, no one endowed with a 
historical sense can cherish. The value of these cris de coeur 
is mainly negative ; for almost without exception the authors, 
shattered in spirit, hold aloof from the supreme task of building 
a better world where war shall be no more. Where Mr. 
Jerrold seems to go wrong, following certain reviewers, is 
in imagining that the success of these war books is a token 
of the public conscience being aroused now for the first time. 
“The year 1929-30, said Mr. Desmond McCarthy, “ will 
chiefly be remembered as that in which men’s emotions 
first began to turn against the idea of war.” Not so; this 
phenomenon is surely nothing but an extreme case of literary 
snobisme (remember that Undertones of War, six months 
before, was forgotten almost at once). And the positive 
disenthralment of the public conscience has been going 
on steadily in proportion to the degree in which the world 
has settled down within the new framework of normality, 
of which Geneva is the symbol. It is no argument against 
this to cite, as Mr. Jerrold does, the public indifference to 
the German blockade, the Russo-Polish War, Morocco, ete.— 
all which events belong to the period when war passions were 
still dominant. 

The latest of the same series, The Naval Conference and 
Afier, by Commander Carlyon Bellairs, is a lively disquisition 
on the theme that the Kellogg Pact, accepted by Great Britain 
and America as “ a positive obligation directing our national 
policy,” denotes “ the baptism of.a new world.” As a naval 
realist the author welcomes with open arms the beneficent 
change in Anglo-American relations effected by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s sense of the psychology of the moment, and 
only hopes that there will be no backsliding towards that 
ill-fated Geneva Protocol, the token of the “ negotiations 
with other nations at the League, forgetting America, that 
has been the mischief of our foreign policy in recent years.” 
That the dominant military and naval caste in France is the 
enemy of peace and progress is Commander Bellairs’ con- 
viction, and he reminds us that the French refusal at Wash- 
ington of all limitation of destroyers and submarines was 
scarcely whitewashed by M. Briand’s signature of the Root 
Resolution (making it impossible for these vessels and aircraft 
to sink helpless merchant vessels without providing for the 
safety of the passengers and crew), since France alone of the 
maritime Powers has never ratified it, nor has the document 
ever been submitted to the French Parliament. The Lafayette 





credit was obtained, and then the matter was conveniently 
forgotten. Now, it appears, the French delegation to the 
Naval Conference has disinterred the project for “‘ humanizing” 
submarine war and has ventured to bring it forward as a 
French proposal! Commander Bellairs is here voicing the 
feelings of the great majority of his countrymen. The 
crux of the Conference is, as he says, “a conflict between 
psychological and material schools. . . over the wide world.” 
Not all of us, however, despair of Great Britain and America 
together being able to gain the day for the “ psychological 
school” also in Europe. It has yet to be proved that good 
and sane Anglo-American relations are incompatible with 
what Mr. MacDonald in the joint statement from Washington 
aptly called “‘ active co-operation with its (Britain’s) European 
neighbours.” And Commander Bellairs himself points the way 
when he says, “‘ Not merely should we take this pact at its 
face value but treat it as a matter of religious conviction, 
with the insistence that every other nation will do likewise.” 
He has also some pertinent remarks to make about our 
chaotic defence system—in contrast with Japan and America, 
Great Britain established the Air arm as a separate force— 
and he makes the practical suggestion that the Conference 
might, besides scaling down battleships, decree that no mer- 
chant ship should carry a heavier gun than five inch. 


The Celtic Heritage 


The Mabinogion. A New Translation by T. P. Ellis, M.A., and 
John Lloyd, M.A. (Oxford University Press. Two vols., 5s. 
each. Single volume, India paper, 12s. 6d.) 

SurELY The Mabinogion is one of those books which ought to 

be familiar to every dweller in these islands; yet, how many 

have read it? Saving, perhaps, Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 

Histories of the Kings of Britain, it is the supreme work of the 

British-Celtie spirit. It comprises eleven tales, some coming 

down from the immemorial island dawn, some belonging to 

the age when the Norman blended with the Cymric culture ; 
but all full of imaginative beauty, as if the misty scenery of 

Britain were personified in the narratives. 

The tales were set down in mediaeval Welsh. They ought 
not to be regarded, however, as the exclusive possession of the 
Welsh people. The folk who preserve the old Celtic tongue 
of Britain never have sought a political independence as if 
they were aliens to the land beyond the Welsh marches ; they 
are Britons with other Britons, but Britons who remember. 
In the splendid old tales of The Mabinogion, Ynys y Kedyrn, 
the Island of the Mighty, or that Britain which is sunken 
beneath England, is the scene. The god-like figures of the 
early tales do not confine their adventures to Cambria, and it 
is in London that the head of Bendigaid Fran is buried as a 
mystic protection of the race. 

These tales, then, strange memories out of the dark back- 
ward and abysm of the island’s fortunes, are the heritage of 
all who dwell in Britain ; and Irishmen have a claim in them, 
as the hero-lore of their Celtic cousins. They are more barbaric 
than the Gaelic tales, nearer to folk-lore and the dark depths 
of the racial soul, cruder in art, less “* modern”: that is, al] 
save Rhonabwy and Geraint and Enid, of which one is, perhaps, 
the most elegant and magical of all Celtic hero-stories, and 
the other largely foreign work. They are hard reading—but 
how they repay the imaginative mind! When the people of 
these islands recover pride in their hero-lore, and make The 
Mabinogion part of all educated persons’ necessary knowledge, 
hill and glade will be peopled anew with wonder, and the poets 
will have fresh matter for their song. 

The new translation now before us lacks the fine finish of 
Lady Charlotte Guest’s book, but it is far more useful to 
students, because it is literal. The closeness to Welsh idiom 
sometimes yields a gross effect in English. On the other 
hand, many new aspects come to light. Thus, Lady Guest 
omitted certain incidents as indelicate ; but, when they are 
restored, they demonstrate the stress which the olden Celts 
laid upon the virtue of male chastity, and thus reveal one of 
the influences that went to the shaping of mediaeval chivalry. 

A. DE B. 








TRAVEL. 
Owing to great pressure on our space the usual Travel Article 
is held over this week.—Ep. SPECTATOR. 
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Fiction 
Country Life 


The Bailiff Yerney. By Ivan Cankar. (Rodker. 5s.) 
aan . rey Valley. By H. W. Freeman. (Chatto and Windus. 
s. . 
Turn Back the Leaves. By E. M. Delafield. (Macmillan. 
mieciaemane, By Oswald Harland. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
Dr. Serocold. By Helen Ashton. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
TuERE is in The Bailiff Yerney an echo of the manner of the 
Tolstoyan parables, but neither a somewhat fervid intro- 
duction nor the assurance of the publisher convinces one that 
Ivan Cankar was “a Slovene Tolstoi.”’ He unquestionably 
had remarkable promise, which was denied fulfilment by his 
early death; but in this tale about an aged peasant’s vain 
search for justice and his violent revenge one sees that Ivan 
Cankar was still a man harping on one string with no great 
subtlety. The bailiff, after a lifetime’s labour for an old 
master, is turned out of the house at the master’s death by 
the son. Unable to comprehend the situation, the servant 
sees only that he has been defrauded of the fruits of a lifetime’s 
work. What he has built with his own hands is surely his ? 
He takes to the roads and passes from town to town seeking 
justice, to be confronted at every turn by the cynicism of the 
law. His innocent protest that the fields he has cultivated 
are his because of his labour and sweat is met with derision. 
Twice he is imprisoned. The criminals laugh at him. Failing 
to get a hearing from the Emperor in Vienna, he goes at 
last to a priest to ask judgment of God. But God is on the 
side of the police and the judges. Defrauded at every step, 
the mad bailiff returns to his late master’s house and sets fire 
to it. If he cannot enjoy what is his by the right of his 
labour, he can destroy it. But the angry peasantry seize 
him and throw him into the flames. The fault of the book 
is that the episodes in which the bailiff talks with successive 
mayors and judges are obvious and repetitive without duly 
increasing the emotional stress. But the book has the fresh, 
magnified simplicity of the parable and ought to be read. 

In Mr. Freeman’s new novel we do not swing perilously 
between the heaven and earth of parable, or stir up a quarrel 
between the relative and the absolute. The Englishman who, 
as Senor Madariaga has pointed out, thinks with every part 
of his body except his head, is content to leave such matters 
to the Slovenes. It is after all the people of the East who were 
advised to consider the lilies of the field: Mr. Freeman’s 
Suffolk peasantry remain stolidly in contemplation of their 
neighbours, the dartboard and the broccoli. He tells how a 
young business man comes gradually under the spell of the 
land and, by far too easy stages, passes from a little modest 
gardening to the great struggle and marriage with the soil. 
One’s difliculty with Mr. Freeman’s book is that its characteri- 
zation is poor and the manipulation of the plot too jerky. 
The whole business is just a little too good to be true. There 
are two women in the book. The love of the young man for 
one of them advances, according to strict pastoral convention, 
with the seasons, and is rather beautifully posed. His 
relation with the other woman, his unhappily married house- 
keeper, has possibilities in it which Mr. Freeman has not 
allowed to develop until too late. The merit of the book lies 
in the pages which describe the young man’s awakening 
zest for physical labour, his ploughing, digging and scything ; 
and the deep, sober tranquillity of the rural vales. 

Country life, or rather county life, is the background 
of Miss E. M. Delafield’s story, but it is there by implication 
and not by statement. By a series of rapid, maliciously witty 
sketches she can suggest a whole world without being in 
the necessity of filling in the outlines. Her art is that of the 
caricaturist. The victims in Turn Back the Leaves are a family 
of religious fanatics, whose decay is traced from the ‘nineties 
to the present day. Sir Joseph Floyd is a rigid and 
impoverished Roman Catholic who is gradually sinking into 
religious mania. His wife, after a catastrophic episode of 
unfaithfuiness, bears him several daughters and then miserably 
dies. The daughters, brought up with the utmost religious 
severity and allowed no knowledge of the world or anything 
else, grow up in a Protestant community with which they 
are scarcely allowed any contacts. ‘Two of them renounce 
their faith in favour of marriage to Protestants, one becomes 


a nun, the prettiest stays with her raving father, who believes. 
that the decay of the family is his punishment for having 
renounced the priesthood in favour of marriage. His heir 
is killed in the War. Miss Delafield’s malice is very enjoyable ; 
her dialogue is extraordinarily good. She excels in portraying 
women of the stupid, slow-witted and empty-headed kinds ; 
there are some clever scenes between a nurse and a governess 
in the opening chapters. In some respects, like a book of 
caricatures, Turn Back the Leaves is unsatisfying ; further, 
being a chronicle, it suffers from the dispersal of interest 
over a number of characters, and, owing to the pace of the 
narrative, one is not allowed to linger over any one of them. 
They flash for a moment like the pictures in an album, and 
vanish as the rapid pages fly back. 

If Miss Delafield has simplified life too glibly, Mr. Harland 
has twisted and tangled it until it is unrecognizably obscure, 
He is obsessed, like his governing character, a dominating 
and evil old merchant, with certain theories about pattern 
which belong more properly to the art of painting. As it stands, 
Dominance is a simple, melodramatic theme, rendered highly 
indigestible both by Mr. Harland’s contorted prose and his 
tortuous approach. The scene of the story is in a North 
Country seaport where an evil-minded old merchant makes a 
will which will enable him to govern the likes of his illegitimate 
son, his niece, his brother and the friends in the artistic 
circles in which they move, after his death. All depends upon 
the acceptance of the son. He hesitates. The niece, a wild 
young woman whom he is required to marry, takes a lover, 
The stage is at last cleared, by murders and suicides, for the 
marriage of the son with one of those promiscuous but “ so 
essentially virginal ” ladies with whom fiction is so attractively 
populated. The whole mixture of laborious melodrama and 
metaphysics into which the roving minds of the various 
characters are permitted to flash their electric torches to 
add to the confusion is a monument to an intellect that is 
bothered by “the fascination of what is diflicult.” The 
maddening thing about Mr. Harland is that he could obviously 
write a very powerful novel indeed, if he remembered that 
it is a novelist’s business to digest his theories on life and 
art thoroughly before putting pen to paper; and that in 
making English prose it is the pen and not the painter's 
brush nor the scuiptor’s chisel that is used. 

Miss Ashton takes us through twenty-four hours of the 
life of a country doctor, from the small hours of one morning 
where he sits at the death-bed of his partner, round again 
to midnight where he attends the birth of a child. He is a 
dispassionate man of sixty-five who sees people chiefly in 
terms of their medical history and looks upon happiness and 
distress with indifferent equanimity. He goes his rounds, 
irritated by the presence of a young competitor, amused by 
the reactions of a village spinster to the fact that her maid 
is going to have an illegitimate child, gives in his report at the 
Town Fiall to a collection of local characters, performs a 
difficult operation, finds a woman he has been in love with 
dying of cancer, urges a marriage—one would think a most 
unusually lively day for a country doctor. The book has 
no plot. It is held together in the doctor’s mind, which Miss 
Ashton has imagined with considerable skill, and it suffers 
from being seen from his fatigued and undistinguished 
professional point of view. V. S. Prircuert. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Rev. J. S. Badcock, St. 
Sennen, Cornwall, for the following :— 
Questions on Hagiology 
. Who are the ‘* Seven Champions of Christendom ”’ ? 
What saint is depicted on our pound notes ? 
. What was the English national flag at the time of the Armada ? 
. Who was the Patron Saint of England before St. George ? 
. Where was St. Patrick born ? 
. What is the date of St. David’s death ? 
. When was St. Andrew adopted as the Patron Saint of 
Scotland ? 
8. Who is the Patron Saint of Sweden ? 
9. What Englishman became the Patron Saint of Germany ? 
10. Which saint is the Patron of Shoomakers and where does 
Shakespeare refer to his festival ? 
11. Who is Santa Claus ? 
12. What saints are depicted in the Ansidci Madonna ? 
13. Who are the attendant figures in the Sistine Madonna ? 


Answers will be found on page 248. 
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Some new novels. 


THE MAURIZIUS CASE 


By JACOB WASSERMANN 


ARNOLD BENNETT has acclaimed Wassermann as “the biggest 
ss 


of the modern German novelists, 


and this novel is generally 


regarded by European critics as Wassermann’s greatest work. 


Translated from the German. 


NO MAN’S LAND 

By VERNON BARTLETT 
“A touching and inspiring tale in its 
straightforwardness and__profundity.”— 
Daily News. Second Impression. 7s. 6d. 


Just Out. 10s. 


“IT’S A GREAT WAR!” 
By MARY LEE 

“Tt is a big thing, perhaps a very big 

thing, vivid, dramatic, outspoken.” —Sunday 

Times. Second Impression. 10s. 


DIANA — A Novel by EMIL LUDWIG 


Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
* Young men will love her and old women will like her.’”—Morning Post. 


“A brilliant and masterly piece of work.”—Dundee Courier. Second Imp. 8s. 6d. 





INDIVIDUAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
By ERWIN WEXBERG, M.D. 
Translated by W. Béran Wolfe, M.D. 
“A profoundly interesting point of view, 
presented here with vigour and sincerity.” 


Daily News. 15s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN MARRIAGE 


By F. MULLER-LYER 
Translated by I. C. Wigglesworth 
This is the first English translation to appear 
of Miller-Lyer’s important study of man’s 
love-relations from primitive times until 


to-day. 12s. 6d. 





IDENTITY AND REALITY 
By EMILE MEYERSON 


Translated by Kate Loewenberg 


This is the authorized English version of 
M. Meyerson’s well-known work, for which 
the author himself has written a new 
preface. 16s. 


THE QUEST 
FOR CERTAINTY 
By JOHN DEWEY 


Gifford Lectures, 1929 
This study of the relation of knowledge 
and action is generally regarded as the most 
important work Professor Dewey has 
yet produced, 10s. 6d. 





TYPES OF ECONOMIC 
THEORY 
By OTHMAR SPANN 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 


A comprehensive survey of the main 
theories of economics, with criticisms of 
the assumptions each theory involves. 


10s. 6d. 


A STUDY OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICS 


By PROFESSOR G. E. G. CATLIN 


An enquiry into the principles of political 
science and into the structure of political 
institutions, 18s. 





BAEDEKER’S ROME AND CENTRAL ITALY 


Sixteenth Revised Edition, 1930, with 28 maps, 62 plans and diagrams, 16s. 
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From S.P.C.K. List. 


Please ask for complete List. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
3y E. F. EVERY, D.D., Bishop in Argentina and Eastern South 
America. With twelve illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The author... has fortunately realised our frequent ignorance of 
South America in this country, and has therefore seen the importance of 
presenting English readers with a clear picture of life and conditions in 
each of the great cosmopolitan Republics of which he treats.’ 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


RELIGION COLONISING AND TRADE. 


The Driving Forces of the Old Empire. By Sir CHARLES 
LUCAS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 3s. 6d. net. (Ready in a few days.) 


THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS AND 

THEIR PLACE IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
Hulsean Prize Essay,.Cambridge University, 1926. By G. P. H. 
PAWSON. With a Foreword by Alexander Nairne, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF MYSTICISM. 
By MARGARET SMITH, M.A,, Ph.D. 


THE ATONEMENT IN HISTORY 

AND IN LIFE. 
A volume of Essays edited by the Rev. L. W. GRENSTED, 
M.A., B.D., Fellow and Chaplain of University College, Oxford. 
With a Foreword by the Bishop of Chelmsford. 10s. 6d. net. 


The contributors are the oe of Armagh and the Revs. V. J. K. 
aang C. M. Chavasse, R. Ss. Cripps, L. B. Cross, “ Dawson-W valker, D.D., 
C.'Es sex, L. W. Grensted, W. H. ‘Rigg, BD:, J. Shebbeare, Harold 
Fah, D.D., A. J. Tait, D:.D.,; Ais R. Wha tely, D.D., Gh. Lukyn Williams, DD, 


SOUTH AFRICA FROM WITHIN 


Made known in the Letters of a Magistrate. By GODFREY 
CALLAWAY, S.S.J.E. With a Foreword by the Rev. H. P. 
Bull, S.S.J.E. 2s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIAN REUNION IN 
ECUMENICAL LIGHT. 
By FRANCIS J. HALL, D.D., sometime Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the General Theological Seminary, New York. 
3s. 6d. net. 


CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA. 
The Story of the Negotiations. By E. H. M. WALLER, M.A., 
Bishop of Madras. With a Map. 2s. net. 


WORSHIP AND COMMUNION. 
By H. MONTAGUE DALE, B.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Tulse Hill. Paper cover, 1s. 6d. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
A study of the problems of worship by an Evangelical, 


THE EUCHARISTIC MONTH. 
Latin Text and Translation. 2s. 6d. net. 
A famous manual of devotion, entirely based on Scripture, 
intended to provide prayers and aspirations for those attending 
the Daily Eucharist. 


PATTESON OF MELANESIA. 
A Brief Life of John Coleridge Patteson, Missionary Bishop. 
By FRANK H. L. PATON, B.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


The beautiful life of Bishop Patteson can never grow stale, but 
it needs to be retold to each new generation. 


THE OCCASIONAL PRAYERS IN THE 
1928 BOOK RECONSIDERED. 
By E. MILNER-WHITE, King’s College, Cambridge. 2s. net. 
The Occasional Prayers are here criticised by a liturgical expert. 


PAMPHLET LITERATURE. 


The Archbishops’ Advisory Committee have put forth ten schemes for 
Study and Prayer under the title of “ ay of Renewal.” The prices are 
2d. and 3d. There are now sixty-nine ‘ Little Books on Religion,’? 2d. each. 
The latest are “ Is Evolution ie all al?’ “ Selections from the Devotions 
of John Austin” (1630-1669). Five additions have been made to “ Notes 
on Famous Abbeys and Churches.’ Forty-five appear in the series. The 
little books are well illustrated. A new series is entitle d * Church Problems 
of To-day,” written from different: standpoints. ‘‘ Major Issues of the 
Day” is a series of four pamphlets on Peace, U PI llr Education, 
&c., published for the Christian Social Council, Yd. each. A complete fist 
of pamphlet literature may be had gratis and post free. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
LONDON: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 





4s. net. 





Inquiries invited, 











AMERICA CONQUERS BRITAIN 


by LUDWELL DENNY 12s. 6d. 
A startling and well documented record of the economic 
and financial progress of the U.S.A., which is both a 
stimulating challenge and a warning. 


TRAVELS IN THE CONGO 
by ANDRE GIDE I5s. 
‘the journey on which the famous film was made. 
Gide describes the life, customs, ritual and morality of 
the natives in a concise day-to-day account of his 
wanderings, illustrated with many photographs. 


SRREEEROEESE: «eR ores 


STEEL CHIPS 


by IpwaL JONES 7s. 6d. 
‘the career of Bram Dartnell, who started as an 
apprentice in the machine shop of the Atlas Iron Works; 

how he learned the beauty of accurate craftsmanship— 
and of Bertha. A first novel of great interest. 


DOMINANCE 


by OswaALD HARLAND 7s. 6d. 
Vhe author of The Golden Plough tells of the interference 
of the older generation with the younger, and the 
tragedy thus brought about in a Yorkshire sea-port. 
“This beautifully written and admirably constructed 
novel.” MORNING Post 


THE DAIN CURSE 


by DASHIELL HAMMETT 
“A fearfully exciting Story... 
and incident.” EVERYMAN 
“An extremely good detective story of the sensational 
type.” SuNDAY Express 


KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER 
by S1GRID UNDSET 940 pages 8s. 6d. 
A book to buy on February 27 














7s. 6d. 


bursting with character 





ALFRED A. KNOPF PUBLISHER LONDON 
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Your 
recommendation 


to this Society (if you are a Subscriber 
= to its funds) can and will give relief to 
some poor man or woman in need of a 
suitable surgical appliance. 











Every Subscriber receives “ Letters” in 
proportion to the amount contributed. 


Are you interested in someone needing 
this kind of help? If so, send your 
remittance to the Vice-President, made 
payable to the— 


| ROYAL SURGICAL 
| AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet St., London, F.C. 4. 





H.M. THE KING 
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You can help the Society by 
remembering ttin your Will. 
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More Books of the Week 


. (Continued from page 236.) 


“jy am willing to love all mankind, except an American,” 
said Dr. Johnson in a fury that distressed Boswell. Yet 
the irascible Doctor would surely have liked his namesake, 
the first head of what is now Columbia University, whose 
autobiography, correspondence and writings have now been 
edited in four fine volumes by Herbert and Carol Schneider, 
with a foreword by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia. For the eminent divine, piously commemorated 
in Samuel Johnson, President of King's College, His Career 
and Writings (New York: Columbia University Press; and 
H. Milford, 7 guineas), was a loyal British subject to his 
death in 1772 and a sound Churchman who took pains to 
convince Dissenters of the error of their ways, and who 
corresponded regularly with the English episcopate. Our 
Dr. Johnson met his son, W. S. Johnson, in England ; and 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill, though apparently unaware of the 
President’s existence, prints one friendly letter from Johnson, 
dated in Johnson’s Court, 1773, to the younger man, informing 
him that “ of literature no great product has appeared or is 
expected.” President Johnson’s correspondence throws light 
on the religious history of Colonial America, and the volume 
devoted to the founding of King’s College, New York, in 1754, 
shows that there was strenuous though vain opposition to 
the clause in the charter requiring the President to be a 
member of the Church of England. 

* * * * 

Anything may be anything else, according to Dr. L. A. 
Waddell, whose “ specialized studies’ have enabled him to 
solve the problems of the Edda, which our ignorant scholars 
have hitherto misinterpreted. The British Edda (Chapman 
and Hall, 21s.) is as good a title for his learned disquisition as 
any other, though it might just as well have been called The 
Sumerian Edda or The Indian Edda. In fact, The Indian 
Edda would have accorded better with Dr. Waddell’s state- 
ment that Edda is Veda and Thor is Indra. But then Thor is 
also Adam and Ar-thur (obviously) and St. George of Cappa- 
docia and St. Andrew (as Eindri is both Indra and Andrew) 
and a host of other people. ‘‘ He was the traditional founder 
of the world’s civilization, and was afterwards deified by the 
Sumerians . . . . and his date was ec. 3380 B.c.” The one 
‘thing that the Edda apparently is not is Icelandic, so we were 
‘all wrong. Dr. Waddell has an amazing fund of curious 
learning, but he would inspire us with more confidence in its 
accuracy if his philological pyrotechnics and his astonishing 
conjectures (so confidently affirmed) were supported by the 
requisite evidence. At present they are not, and frankly they 
are hardly credible. 

* * * * 

“We must not neglect the slang and swear-words,” writes 
Mr. Edwin W. Smith in The Shrine of a People’s Soul (Edin- 
burgh House Press, 2s. 6d.), ** if only to know what to avoid in 
respectable society.” This entertaining little book deals 
specifically with the literary work of the missionary, with 
problems of translation and education, the use of the ver- 
nacular or an alien tongue, and the difficulties of mastering 
unwritten languages. The author is in no doubt at all that a 
primitive people cannot be approached except through its own 
language, but it must be through a complete knowledge of 
the language. He gives many amusing examples of mis- 
understanding and false interpretations, such as the Tamil 
version of a bridal hymn, ‘‘ Save us, in mercy, from married 
happiness,” or the translation of ** the wild asses quench their 
thirst,” which was given to the Solomon Islanders as “the 
cannibal pigs drink water to stop hiccoughs*! Tradutori 
traditori indeed! But the threshold of the shrine must 
inevitably be littered with mistakes. 

* * * * 

The Housing of the Working Classes of Scotland, by Major 
C. W. Clark (Glasgow, Nisbet, 12s. 6d. boards and 15s. cloth), 
contains interesting comparisons between housing conditions 
on either side of the Tweed and many useful statistics regarding 
population-grouping, not only in Scotland but in this country. 
The publication of surveys such as this is a useful beginning 
to the great task that lies to the hand of this generation in 
making the homes of Britain fit for its inhabitants. We would 
mention also, in this connexion, a lithographed statement, 
obtainable from that excellent body, the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council, 41 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 
showing from the annual reports of the Medical Officers of 
Health for sixteen London boroughs and thirty-five other 
English towns that the terrible conditions of overcrowding 
that we have so often condemned continue unabated. A 
third leaflet, perhaps even more valuable than the foregoing 
owing to its ‘* human ”’ side, is a Report on a Survey of Housing 
Conditions in a Salford Area prepared by the Manchester 
Social Service Group of the Auxiliary Movement, and obtain- 
able for 6d. (we do not know whether post-free or not) from 
the Hon. Sec., Social Service Group, Moss Grove, Wardle 
Road, Sale, Cheshire. We wish, however, that such excellent 


reports did not have so much preliminary palaver of names 
and titles : it is liable to deter the reader who would otherwise 
be interested in learning what a group of young people, 
animated by a high sense of civic duty, had to say about 
an area of the- Manchester slums which they surveyed for 
themselves. Mr. Simon writes a foreword. We ‘hope to 
return to the subject. 
* * 

A popular medieval epic, familiar, apparently, to every 
dweller in Crete, but otherwise only known to curious scholars, 
will provoke the interest of many. For in the form in which 


- it is given us The Erotobritos, by John Mavrogordato, with an 


introduction by Stephen Gaselee, M.A. (Humphrey Milford, 
3s.), is attractive. There is a brief and scholarly introduction 
placing the poem chronologically and explaining its Cretan 
authorship and first Venetian printing. Then comes a de- 
lightful running résumé of the poem in which 10,000 lines 
take less than forty pages without, apparently, leaving any 
lacunae in the story. Finally, Mr. Mavrogordato discusses 
the various theories of the origins of the story and establishes 
his own theory of its common origin with “Romeo and Juliet” 
in an Italian novel by Bandello, belonging to the first half 


of the sixteenth century. Altogether a charming and 
scholarly, if whimsical, little book. 
* % * * 


Mr. Basil Oliver has written The Cottages of England 
(Batsford, 21s.) at the request of the Royal Society of Arts, 
in the hope of encouraging the movement for preserving this 
neglected portion of our heritage. His exposition of the 
nature of this inheritance is both comprehensive and readable, 
if the reader is not one to be frightened by a technical 
expression here and there. To the true amateur of the 
subject such a chapter heading as ‘“* Timber-Framed, Clay 
Lump, Cob and Stone Cottages .”? will be an induce- 
ment in itself, especially as the author gives admirably 
simple explanations of all such terms. The ninety-nine 
superb plates are alone worth the price. A party of English 
people to whom the reviewer introduced the book spent a 
whole afternoon, singly and in groups, examining and 
discussing these alone. The preface is appropriately written 
by Mr. Baldwin, the most English of our present politicians. 

* * * s 

Mr. Kaines-Smith draws a good, if not original, analogy 
between art and the seasons in his Italian Schools of Painting 
(Medici Society, 10s. 6d.) :— 

“Tron bound winter, at once protecting, preserving and re- 
tarding the seed of the dead year before it; spring, struggling to 
the faint sunlight, immature but exquisite; summer, glorious in 
fulfilment ; autumn, flamboyant even in decay; and last of all, 
before the darkness of another winter, the aftermath of shrivelled 
leaves and pinched flowers, with here and there a tenacious patch 
of colour . . The buried seed of Rome lay deep in Italian soil, 
and the starved and frosty growths of perennial Byzantium were 
all that survived the winter of the Dark Ages.” 


In this volume we trace the birth of modern art in Siena, 
its summer in Florence, and autumn in Venice. The author 
does little more than re-tread old ground, but his style and 
matter are of such uniform excellence that he has made a 
real contribution to the better understanding of Italian art. 

« * * * 


M. Paul Muratoff’s comprehensive monograph on Fra 
Angelico, translated from the Russian by M. E. Law-Gisiko 
(Frederick Warne, 31s. 6d.) contains the most complete set of 
reproductions yet published of the work of “il frate beato.” 
Fra Angelico is one of the earliest of the Quattrocento group : 
for those who cannot visit San Marco where all his works are 
now collected, these admirable reproductions will bring fresh 
light to bear upon the greatest years in the history of art. 

* * * * 


The Milinda Question. by Mrs. Rhys-Davids in Triibner’s 
‘Oriental Series’? (Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.) discusses the place in 
Buddhism and the history and authorship of some remarkable, 
philosophical conversations between a monk and a Graeco- 
Bactrian King a century or two before the Christian era. 
This is not an easy book ; indeed, it will only be understood 
by one versed in Buddhist philosophy : to such readers, how- 
ever, Mrs. Rhys-Davids brings precious things from the store- 
house of her learning. Manava, the supposed Brahman 
author of these Questions, discusses the Manhood of the 
Founder of Buddhism, the Sainthood of man, and the positive 
happiness of Nirvana: deep and diflicult questions now as 
they were two thousand years ago. 

* * * * 

Every man who writes a careful history of his parish is a 
public benefactor. History, like charity, begins at home, 
and it is highly important that the young people should be 
induced to take an interest in the annals of their own neigh- 
bourhood. We therefore commend the Rev. C. Oscar 
Moreton’s painstaking book on Waddesdon and Over Win- 
chendm (S.P.C.K., 6s. 6d.), which has been written so that 
those who live in these two Buckinghamshire parishes “ might 
know more about the history of their forefathers.” It abounds 
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in instructive detail.and pays-special attention to surnames 
and to field-names. An Elizabethan map is reproduced, 
among other illustrations, and at the end is an elaborate map 
giving all the present names of the fields and the dates of some 
of them—a really valuable document for students of economic 
history. 

* % DY * 

The Scottish Historical Monuments Commission has pro- 
duced a most fascinating volume on the Monuments of Mid- 
lothian and West Lothian (Stationery Office, 32s. 6d.), exclusive 
of Edinburgh and Leith. The accurate and scholarly descrip- 
tions and the excellent photographs are all that one could wish. 
Linlithgow Palace, Roslin Chapel, Pinkie House, Craigmillar 
Castle, are among the many famous buildings here recorded 
with scholarly care. Prehistoric remains are fully noted, and 
the vexed question of the Roman occupation is authoritatively 
discussed, for Dr. George Macdonald is on the Commission. 
The great series, of which this volume forms part, is a national 
enterprise of which we may feel justly proud. 

%* * * * 

The memory of a talented and engaging Irishman is recalled 
by the little volume on Standish James O’Grady, the Man and 
the Writer (Dublin, Talbot Press, 3s. 6d.). His son, Professor 
Hugh O’Grady, contributes a memoir, Mr. A. P. Graves gives 
reminiscences of O’Grady at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1864, 

‘and Mr. George Russell (‘‘ Ai.’’) praises his old friend’s 
efforts to revive an interest in the early literature and history 
of Ireland. Some of O’Grady’s poems are reprinted, and a 
good portrait of him serves as frontispiece. He is best known, 
nowadays, by his books for young people on Irish folk-tales, 
but he was unquestionably the originator of the so-called 
** Celtic revival” in Ireland. 

* * * % 

A course of lectures on the religion of the Africans, intended 
(we infer) for theological students, has been published by Mr. 
Edwin W. Smith under the title of The Secret of the African 
(Student Christian Movement, 3s. 6d.; in paper cover, 
2s. 6d.). Their publication is well-advised, as they certainly 
ought to reach a wider public. 'The author has a deservedly 
high reputation as a scientific ethnologist, and this book 
should do much to correct the popular belief that the pagan 
is necessarily irreligious. While we do not share his views 
on the nature of African Supreme Beings—<Katonda, for 

-example, is a recent divinity and, as we believe, not typical 
of Bantu religion—his exposition is nevertheless eminently 
fair and readable. He enters a wise caveat, moreover, against 
the reckless derivations of amateur philologists who are 
prepared to twist African words into Hebrew or other exotic 
shapes. 

% * * * 

A number of tribes in Southern Rhodesia opened their 
hearts to Mr. F. Posselt, who has accordingly given us some 
charming folk-tales in Fables of the Veld (Oxford University 
Press, 6s.). They. are elegantly presented and carry with 
them the full flavour of the bush. Brer Rabbit reappears as 
the Hare, as usual the chief character, incredibly cunning, 
witty and malicious, while a number of old favourites take 
the stage once more in the thinnest of disguises. The univer- 
sality of folk-tales is astonishing. There is, however, anew 
and delightful story of a man with a pretty daughter who, 
being a splendid liar himself, would not give her in marriage 
to anyone but a still more splendid liar, and by way of contrast 
we may read the tale of an untruthful virago and her dis- 
comfiture. The author’s short preface is a model of what 
prefaces should be. Altogether a decidedly attractive volume. 

* % * % 

Visitors to the marvellous Italian Exhibition at Burlington 
House would be well advised to read, in the Burlington 
Magazine for February, the valuable articles by Sir Charles 
Holmes and Mr. Roger Fry. The late Director of the National 
Gallery institutes a comparison between that collection and 
the loan exhibition, and Mr. Fry discusses some of the lesser 
known and earlier pictures. In the same issue Mr. Egerton 
Beck has a lucid article on ‘“ Copyright in Artistic Works,” 
which has a very serious concern for publishers as well as 
artists and owners of works of art. The law is complex and 
virtually unworkable, except that no painting or photograph 
made before July, 1912, is protected if the author died before 
July, 1905. ‘* As things are,’? says Mr. Beck, “ the owner 
of a collection of modern works of art cannot legally distribute 
an illustrated catalogue of them to his friends without the 
permission of the makers of these works,”? and the makers in 
turn are dependent on the owner. 





Answers to Questions on Hagiology 


1. St. George, St. Denys, St. James, St. Anthony, St. Andrew, 
St. Patrick, St. David. 2. St. George. 3. St. George’s Cross. 
4. St. Edward the Confessor. 5. At Kilpatrick, near Dum- 
barton. 6. About 600. 7. About 750. 8. St. Auskar.——- 
9. St. Boniface. 10. St. Crispin. King Henry V, Act 4, Scene 3 
(the Battle of Agincourt was fought on St. Crispin’s Day, 1415). 
11. St. Nicholas. 12. St. John Baptist and St. Nicholas -——13. 
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St. Barbara and Pope Sixtus, 


Notes for Art Collectors 

Tue new season of art sales has begun quietly. But the 
astonishing price of 2,500 guineas paid for a woman’s portrait 
by Jordaens at Christie’s on January 31st shows that the 
experts are wide awake and the collectors ready to pay 
anything fora good example even of a second-rate painter 
who is now fashionable in America. The forthcoming 
auctions are going to test the popularity of several English 
artists. As to one of them there is little doubt. Ben Marshall's 
faithful and homely portraits of race-horses are now in high 
favour. His “‘ Grimalkin”’ brought 3,100 guineas last December, 
and when his ‘‘ Priam,” the Derby winner of 1830, is put 
up at Christie’s a fortnight hence it should certainly excite 
eager competition. The National Gallery Trustees are being 
urged to buy it, as a typical English picture. 

The engaging George Morland is to be represented in 
the Barnet Lewis sale at Christie’s on February 28th by 
twenty-nine examples. Last year 8,800 guineas were paid for 
his ‘‘ Dancing Dogs,” and several of the pictures now offered 
are at least as attractive as that—notably the “ Morning: 
Higglers preparing for Market’ which at the Huth sale of 
1905 was knocked down for 2,000 guineas, the highest price 
ever paid up to that time for a Morland. ‘ Blind Man’s 
Buff” and ‘‘The Country Stable” are well known from 
Ward’s prints, and ‘“‘ The Wreckers,’ a clever coast scene, 
has been exhibited more than once. Morland’s contemporary, 
the Rev. Matthew Peters, R.A., is now at last enjoying the 
reflected glory of his great colleagues, and it is possible that 
his “Lydia” —a_ languishing minx—may fetch a 
substantial sum. 

The late Mr. Barnet Lewis was an enthusiastic admirer 


_of that very capable and industrious craftsman Birket Foster. 


He collected Foster’s painstaking water-colours for many years 
and at last had no fewer than 116 examples, all of which 
are to be sold on March 3rd. They include numerous views 
of well-known places at home and abroad, technically remark- 
able in their microscopic delicacy, and many rustic scenes, 
The outcome will be awaited with some anxiety by those 
collectors who, ten years or so back, paid large prices for their 
Fosters. The market for this class of work is none too large 
nowadays, and the mass of drawings offered at one time 
may not be easily absorbed. The shrewd collector, of course, 
never buys too many examples of any one painter of second 
or third rank. Twenty years ago there was a man who bought 
virtually every picture painted by the late E. J. Gregory. The 
difficulty of disposing of the Staats Forbes collection of the 
Barbizon school—Corots and Rousseaus and Daubignys by 
the score, if not the hundred—is still remembered by the 
older dealers. 


To pass from small things to great, the celebrated Lansdowne 
marbles are to be dispersed at Christie’s on March 5th. This 
historic collection, mainly formed in the eighteenth century 
when wealthy Englishmen made the Grand Tour and felt it 
incumbent on them to bring back a few spoils from Italy and 
Greece, is of the first importance for Greek sculpture. Two 
of the pieces are especially well known to students. One is a 
beautiful copy of the ‘“‘ Amazon ”’ made by Polyclitus for the 
Temple of Artemis at Ephesus—whose Votaries clamoured 
against St. Paul’s preaching. The other is the imposing 
‘* Heracles,” a fine copy in Pentelic marble after Scopas, 
as Professor Gardner thinks, though others see in it the 
dominant influence of Lysippus. Such noble works of antiquity 
are rare indeed outside museums, and the export of them 
from Italy or the Near East is now virtually impossible, so 
that the Lansdowne sale may well be awaited with lively 
interest by the directors of the leading museums of the 
world. 


The discerning people who regularly look in at Mr. Hurcomb’s 
sale rooms were well rewarded last week. For the fine collec- 
tion of china dispersed on Friday, February 7th, included 
the famous and beautiful Chelsea group, known as ‘“ The 
Music Lesson.” This exquisite piece, made about 1765, was 
adapted from Boucher’s painting, ‘‘ L’Agréable Legon,” 
which a few years earlier had been copied in a somewhat 
similar group by Liick, of Frankenthal. The experts, after 
some hesitation, now seem to think that the distinguished 
sculptor, L. F. Roubiliac, who was a friend of Sprimont, the 
director of the Chelsea factory, may have modelled the 
unusually graceful figures of the shepherd and his lass, who 
are seated against a ‘“ bocage”’ of hawthorn in blossom. 
The piece, which is sixteen inches high, is richly coloured and 
gilt, and is always regarded as one of the technical triumphs 
of the Chelsea works. It is also one of the rarest of Chelsea 
pieces—though there is a fine example in the Schreiber 
collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Thus there 
need be no surprise at the fact that this charming bit of old 
china fetched no less than £3,250, Some remarkable early 
English pottery is to be sold at the same rooms on February 
26th. 

E. G. H. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 


ay 


“MY FIRST HUNDRED-THOUSAND” 
Dear Sirs: It is with very real pleasure that I write to you about the remarkable 
performance of the ‘“T'wenty” which I have now driven since the year 1923. 
This car has accomplished 100,000 miles, it has done so without any road stop 
whatsoever and the engine is as quiet as the day it left your factory. 
Your “Twenty” has always been regarded, and deservedly, as the ideal town car 
for women; but I wou'd like to say that I have driven this particular car for 
thousands of miles in all conditions of wind, weather and track, and found it 
no less efficient on the open high road than in London. 
The late Lord Northcliffe once said to me that as an instrument of advertising 
British efficiency in industry the Rolls-Royce car was unique. When I reflect 
upon the performance of the “Twenty” I have driven now for six years, | am 


wholly in accord with this opinion. 


It is surely one of the World’s two great cars. The other is the “Phantom”, 
Yours sincerely 


— 


(Sir Max Pemberton) 


—— —— 


|ROLLS.- -ROYCE |} LIMITED _ 14-15 , CONDUIT 5S STREET + LONDON Wr | 








BEGIN ENJOYING THIS 
LARGER, SAFER, 
PRIVATE INCOME NOW e 


Are you receiving only an average 5% or 6% on your invest- 
ments? It is not enough. Why not double, perhaps treble, your 
private income by exchanging into a Sun L ife of Canada Annuity? 

This Company, the greatest Annuity Company in the World, 
offers extraordinarily advantageous terms. A man of 62, for 
instance, receives the equivalent of 10% on his Capital, and a 
man of 70 no less than 13%. If health be impaired at time of 
arrangement even better terms are given. 


YOUR INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS MORE 
THAN DOUBLED! 


The yield depends upon age; the older you are when buying the 
Annuity the greater proportionately will be your income. 
Besides being larger, your income will be safer. Nothing will 
alter it; trade may be bad, share values may fall, Governments 
may change, but your income will remain the same—guaranteed 
by a Company with Government - Supervised assets exceeding 
£100,000,000. 

Why not enjoy this larger, safer income now? Think of the 
extra comforts it will bring you, and the peace of mind. And 
remember, too, that Sun Life of Canada Annuitants proverbially 
live longer, 


Post this Form for Full Details. 





To H. O. LEACH (Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, ? 
(Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Company in 1865) : 
13 Sun of Canada House, Compas Street, : 
Trafalgar Square, London, S. 


© Rave Baicictcteg cca invested (or to invest) and shall be 
glad to know what annuity this sum would purchase. 
PRMORE. ouccucnecuscesad cde ous tedanddoratenssecueaderteasaesdudanasuacanudanesbansaahdealine 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
PUGROBS: siccesidancdivedevebecencicdasvnse dx $ddtysadoviagoddacecasncngdoundsriaecencsece 
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Lert 
IBIRIMGIA TON 


invigorate you! 


There is no place on the South Coast where 
the salt tanged air refreshes and invigorates 
one so much as at Brighton. One may walk 
for miles on the sea front and there enjoy 
the sunshine and sea breezes tempered by 
soft Downland air. Decide now, therefore, 
to visit Brighton, 
and if you are 
a lover of real 
comfort and ex- 
quisite cuisine be 
sure to stay at 
the Royal Albion 
—that fine hotel 





which occupies 

ROYAL ALBION HOTEL the finest _posi- 

Telephone: Telegrams: tion, facing the 
3103 “ Brilliancy 


BRIGHTON (3 lines) BRIGHTON ” sea and pier. 


ONLY ONE HOUR FROM LONDON 
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Over 
1,300 
Offices. 


NATIONAL 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund - 





Agents 
Everywhere. 


PROVINCIAL 


BANK LIMITED 


. -  £9,479,416 
- -  £9,479,416 


Deposits, &c. (31st Dec., 1929) - £272,561,592 








HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 





Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 








AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


———— 
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AThe world-famous 
medical Journal, The 
Lancet, says: “Wefound 
neither ‘free salicylic nor 
acetic acid in this pre- 
baration (Genasprin) .. 

4 particuiarly pure Speci- 
= 5 of acetyl-salicylic 





B" you can’t tell from appear- 
ances if aspirin is pure. A 
chemical test alone can show if it 
contains the “free acid” which 
harms the heart and disturbs the 
digestion. You may not be able 
to make that test but you can 
make sure of getting pure aspirin. 
Ten thousand doctors recom- 
mend Genasprin because they 
have proved its purity and power 
to banish pain safely. Follow their 
advice and ask the chemist for 


GENASPRIN 


THE SAFE BRAND 


Made by GENA TOSAN LTD. Bottle of 35 Tablets 2. 














deposit of 


Anglo-American Oil 


Company, Limited, 


Share Warrants to Bearer with GUARANTY 

TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK, 32, Lom. 

bard Street, London, England, under the 

Offer of Standard Oil Export Corporation 
dated 6th November, 1929. 


The Offer of exchange made by Standard Oil 
Export Corporation, as outlined in the letter of said | 


declared operative as Anglo- -American Oil Company, | 
Limited, shares in excess of the necessary two-thirds 
of each class, both Voting and Non-Voting, have 
been deposited under the terms of the said Offer, 


To receive the five per cent. Guaranteed Non- 
Voting Preferred Stock of Standard Oil Export 
Corporation and/or cash to which holders of the 
above Receipts are entitled under the terms of said 


panied by the necessary form of deposit duly com- 
pleted, on and after 7th February, 1930, at the 


. office of 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
32, Lombard Street, London - - - E.C.3. 


The basis of exchange is as follows :— 


For each 


5-5/9 (five and five ninths) shares of 
Anglo-American Oil Company, Limited, 
£1 par value as represented by your 
Receipts 


There will be delivered 


1 (one) share of Standard Oil Export 

Corporation, a Delaware Corporation, 
per cent. Guaranteed Non-Voting 

Preferred Stock, $100 par value. 


No fractional shares of the Export Corporation 
will be issued in connection with this exchange. 


Any Anglo-American Oil Company, Limited, 
shares as represented by your Receipts, offered in 
exchange which are not divisible by 5-5/9 will be 


$18 per Anglo-American Oil Company, Limited, 
share. Dollar payments to be made for such frac- 
tions by Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
London Office, may be converted into sterling at the 
current rate of exchange on the day the payment is 
so made. 


Receipts surrendered for exchange must be 
accompanied by the necessary Form of Deposit, 
which can be obtained on application to Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 32, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Depositary. 








—_———= 


To HOLDERS of RECEIPTS evidencing the 


Company dated 6th November, 1929, has been 


Offer, they should surrender such Receipts accom- | 


paid for in cash (American dollars) at the rate of | 


| 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Quicksands of the City* 


A year ago the City, and the Stock Exchange in 
articular, was in high favour with the public. Stocks 
and shares were, for the most’ part, advancing, especi- 
ally in the Industrial section, although the after-effects 
of the feverish industrial share boom in 1928 were 
just beginning to be felt. To-day the City, and again 
the Stock Exchange in particular, is extremely unpopular, 
the public shaking its head over the wiles of the company 
promoter and even of the stockbroker himself, and the 
ysual vows are being taken to have no more to do with 
Stock Exchange speculations, vows which will doubtless 
be broken at the first sign of any opportunity of making 
rofits in a rising market. At a thoroughly opportune 
moment, therefore, there has appeared this week a new 
hook by Mr. Hartley Withers entitled The Quicksands of 
the City. It is unnecessary to say that, like all Mr. 
Withers’ works, it is eminently readable; indeed, it is 
more than that, it is enjoyable, for Mr. Withers has so 
clear and racy a style that his comments even upon such 
a work as the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom 
might be expected to make entertaining reading. 


SELECTING INVESTMENTs. 

At the close of the book, as I shall show shortly, Mr. 
Withers makes out a strong plea for investors seeking 
safety through the medium of a well-organized Trust. 
Recognising not only the highly complicated problems 
involved in the investment of capital, the author of this 
book quite rightly regards the selection of investments as 
a task more for the expert than the ordinary individual, 
and I quite agree with him, though whether when times 
of activity come again nine out of every ten individuals 
will not prefer the blind “‘ tip ” to the sate paths indicated 
oy Mr. Withers is another matter. 

In describing, however, towards the end of his book 
the good ‘Trust companies as a kind of haven for 
investors, I am inclined to think that Mr. Withers 
scarcely does justice to the earlier portions of his 
book devoted to pointing out to the investor not 
only the many pitfalls and quicksands, but the way to 
avoid those dangers by a more careful attention to the 
circumstances surrounding the loan or the company in 
which the investor is about to embark his capital. It 
is quite true that, even after reading the latest text- 
books on balance sheets, company procedure, and so 
forth, the man in the street may have some difficulty 
in quickly gathering from a balance sheet or a prospectus 
the full meaning of the facts and figures contained 
therein. I think, however, that if he follows the very 
careful analysis of specimen balance sheets given in Mr. 
Hartley Withers’ book and carefully studies his comments 
upon the composition of directorates and also the warnings 
against unsound speculation, he will not go very far 
wrong in the employment of his capital. 

THe Importance OF THE DIRECTORATE. 

Above all, Mr. Withers does well to emphasize the 
supreme importance attaching to the personnel of the 
directors of public companies, and in that matter he brings 
to his aid no less a person than Sir Mark Webster-Jen- 
kinson, an eminent accountant. No man more than a 
professional accountant, who is studying balance sheets 
every day of his life, should be able to obtain from the 
figures almost everything he wants to know about the 
company. Indeed, such a one, we might think, would 
be almost indifferent to the personnel of the directorate, 
trusting rather to his expert knowledge of accounts to 
give him all the guidance he requires. And yet, with a 
facility for rhyme which we do not usually associate with 
our eminent accountants, Sir Mark said :— 
ae your balance-sheet’s a model of what balance-sheets should 

e 
Typed ‘and ruled with great precision in a type that all can see; 
Though the grouping of the assets is commendable and clear, 
And the details which are given more than usually appear ; 


(Continued on page 252.) 





* The Quicksands of the City and a Way Through for Iiwestors. 
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By Hartley Withers. Jonathan Cape. 








COMPANY MEETING. 


WANDSWORTH WIMBLEDON AND 
EPSOM DISTRICT GAS 


MERGER WITH KINGSTON COMPANY APPROVED. 


MR. FRANK H. JONES’ REVIEW. 

THE ordinary general mecting of the Wandsworth Wimbledon 
and Epsom District Gas Company was held on the 11th inst. at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Frank H. Jones (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 

The Chairman said: It has been a year of some progress and, 
I think I can say, of some success. To add nearly 3,000 new 
customers to our 91,000 existing on January Ist, 1929; to have 
a 4} per cent. increase in the sale of gas during the year; and to 
have an additional 6,600 appliances of different kinds using gas, 
and to have laid over twenty miles of mains I hope will satisfy 
you that your staff are doing their work efficiently and well. 

THE Company’s BILt. 

The report goes on to tell you that the Bill giving the company 
further powers, about which I told you at this time last year, is 
new an Act of Parliament, and I am glad to say that during its 
travel from our extraordinary meeting last February until it received 
the Royal assent in the summer there was practically no alteration 
in it. That was very gratifying to all of us who were responsible 
for its inception. From January Ist this year the sliding scale ceases 
to govern our selling price and dividends. A basic price and tri- 
partite division of profits is to be made. The new system should 
add to the prosperity of the company. The consumer, the stock- 
holder and the worker are each very closely interested in the 
economical working of the undertaking, and the system encourages 
economy and efficiency much more than the old sliding scale did. 

‘In accordance with the new Act, the price of gas in the Wim- 
bledon area is reduced, and the permanent differential price in that 
area is now nearer to that applying to the Wandsworth area. That 
was done because the growth of the Wimbledon area was so great 
that the Board felt that it was not quite fair to have a big differential 
price between the two areas. 

THE AMALGAMATION PROPOSALS. 

The report mentions the reason for our extraordinary general 
meeting which is to follow this meeting. At that meeting you will 
have explained to you, and will be asked to sanction, an amalgama- 
tion between this company and the Kingston-upon-Thames Gas 
Company. If you are satisfied and approve the agreement which we 
have made with our neighbour it will have two definite advantages. 
The consumers of gas in the Kingston area will at once get a 
reduction in the price of gas, and I hope and believe that the addition 
of this new business will help to cheapen the cost of the production 
of gas in the whole area. If your Board and management did not 
believe this I should not be asking for approval >f this scheme. 

FIGURES OF THE YEAR. 

No capital has been raised during the past year. A net £88,913 
has been added to capital expended. The gross expenditure during 
the year was £812,000, against £821,000 last year. Receipts for gas 
are up, but the receipts for rentals of stoves, meters, &c., are down, 
owing to certain adjustments of charges which we have made. Our 
charges for the hire of meters and stoves have sometimes been 
criticised, but we have always watched them very carefully. We 
have made certain reductions and we have brought all our various 
apparatus into line so that like is charged for like. Our charges 
may appear to be somewhat higher than those of some companies, 
but as we see it we cannot charge less, because we have to pay in- 
terest on capital and we have to pay for repairs and other things. 

Now we come to the bad point. Our residuals are down by 
£22,000, and that is the only thing that worried me when I first saw 
the figures. If we had not had that £22,000 drop—and a lot of it, 
T am sorry to say, is in tat—we should have had a wonderful balance- 
sheet. 1 am glad to say that some of our residuals are doing better. 

Every provision for the proper upkeep of the undertaking has been 
made. Nearly £6,000 has-been placed to the special purposes fund 
and depreciation of the proper items has been provided for. I may 
tell you that some £25,000 a year for depreciation of stoves and 
meters is the first allowance we have to make out of our earnings. 
When all this is done you will see that we have got to take some- 
thing over £13,000 out of the carry-forward in order to pay the 
full dividend. 





Four YEARS’ PROGRESS. 

Selling gas as cheaply as we do, it is impossible to estimate exactly 
year by year what the exact figures will be, but I should like to tell 
you what has happened during the past four years. Twice we have 
hada surplus, that is, we have made more profits than we wanted 
for all our capital charges—and twice we have had a deficit, but 
during those four years £140,000 odd has been written off for 
depreciation, £38,000 has been added to the special purposes fund, 
bringing it from under £2,000 to £39,000, and the carry-forward to 
this year’s account is £16,700, as against, four years ago, £7,687. 

You must remember that we are in a more difficult position than 
most companies, because very nearly half of the gas sold by this 
company is sold 1d. per therm more cheaply than that of any of our 
neighbours. There is one company in the north of London which 
sells more cheaply-than we do, so that [ cannot say that we are the 
cheapest. ; 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Mr. R. Garraway Rice (deputy-chairman) seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried unanimously. , 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting resolutions were 
unanimously passed approving the amalgamation with the Kingston: 





upon-Thames Gas Company, and the proceedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, 
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(Continued from page 251.) 
Though investments have been valued at the sale-price of the day, 
And the auditors’ certificate shows everything O.K., 
One asset is omitted—and its worth I want to know, 
That asset is the value of the men who run the show. 
ORDINARY SHARES AND Prior CHARGE IssuEs. 


A remarkably interesting and also practical chapter 
is the one dealing with the modern theory of the 
superiority of Ordinary or Common _ shares over 
the Prior Charge issues. Of course, in many instances 
this popularity is really due to their more speculative 
character. It is not so much, however, that aspect 
of the matter with which Mr. Withers deals as with the 
actual yield over a prolonged period when compared 
with the Prior Charge issues, and in that connexion 
the useful point is made that it is often when prices of 
goods and services are high—in other words, when the 
purchasing value of the pound has declined—that indus- 
trial concerns are prospering and are giving to the share- 
holders a high rate of dividend compensating for the 
reduced purchasing power of money, whereas the holder 
of the 4 per cent. Debenture stock has to be content 
with his strictly limited dividend. 


Trust CoMPANIES. 


That there is much to be said for Mr. Withers’ final 
arguments at the end of his book for the ordinary investor 
taking refuge in the acquisition of shares in a well-managed 
Trust, I do not doubt, although I am not at all sure 
so far as the Ordinary shares are concerned that the 
path is not somewhat barred by the fact that many of 
the best stand at prices where the yield to the investor 
is no better than can be obtained from British 
Government stocks themselves. Personally, I rather 
incline to the view that any person with reasonable 
intelligence who carefully studies Mr. Withers’ latest 
book should not have to rely too implicitly for his 
investments even upon a_ well-managed ‘Trust. No 
doubt he will include in his list some of the best 
Trust stocks themselves, and so round off, as it were, 
this general principle of average. There is one invest- 
ment, however, which he will not regret, and that will 
be a purchase of the volume which I have very imper- 
fectly described. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENT STocKsS ADVANCE. 
Most of the influences operating upon the Stock Markets 
during the past week have been of a favourable character. 
Primarily, the feature has been the strength of gilt-edged 
securities which i.ave been affected by the general reduction 
in Bank Rates almost all over the world. This has inspired 
fresh hopes of somewhat easier money rates, and, as has so 
frequently been explained in these columns, the course of 
gilt-edged securities is governed in no small degree by the 
question of money rates. At one time it looked as though 
the very partial success attending recent large flotations 
such as the Central Electricity Board’s stock and the Brighton 
Corporation issue might have a depressing effect upon the 
investment markets, but events have since shown that, 
expressed in purchases in the open market, the absorbing 
power of the investor is very considerable, and further 
evidence of this was forthcoming during the past week 
in the fact that an Indian Loan for £6,000,000 was 
applied for within an hour some six or seven times over. 
In the case of the India stock, however, it is only fair to 
point out that the issue was of a short-dated character and 
was, therefore, peculiarly acceptable to the Money Market. 
* * * * 
Coat Mines Bix. 

There are few better managed concerns among our more 
important utility companies than the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, and the speeches of the Chairman at the annual 
meetings have an interest which goes beyond the area of the 
stockholders as the Chairman usually deals with matters of 
public interest. On the present occasion it was only natural 
that Sir David Milne Watson, the Governor, should, at the 
meeting which was held last week, make a special reference 
to the Coal Mines Bill. After very successfully rebutting 
the criticism that the gas companies were paying an unfair 
price for coal, Sir David expressed the view that the Bill con- 
stituted a plan for forcing the coal industry to convert itself 
into a monopolistic Trust, with no effective control over the 
owners nor any real safeguard for the consumer. Moreover, 


Sir David was also on sound ground when, in rebutting the 
charge that the gas industry was also of the monopolistic order, 


he reminded hearers that the industry was strictly limiteg 
as to the- dividends it could distribute because under the 
sliding scale whenever the price of gas is increased the dividend 
has to be reduced. It is certainly clear that such checks 
are lacking in the coal “ Trust” proposals. With regard 
to. the affairs of the company, the chairman was: abje 
to report that the year under review had_ again been 
a record one, a greater quantity of gas having 

sold than in any previous year, which he attributed largely 
to the prolonged spell of cold weather at the beginning of 
1929, Conditions as regards working costs were also satis. 
factory, for with an increase of 4} per cent. in business, the 
gross cost of manufacture increased by only just over 1 per 
cent. There was an increase in distribution costs, which, 
however, was largely due to meeting increased demands 
for gas appliances and keeping them up to date. 

* * * * 
Recorp ToBAcco PROFITS. 

Although the final dividend and bonus on the Ordinary 
shares of the Imperial Tobacco Company were made known 
some little time ago, the market has been very favourably 
impressed by the report which was issued at the end of last 
week and which disclosed a fresh record of earnings. The 
net trading profit for the year was no less than £9,977,000, 
that figure comparing with £9,600,000 for the previous year, 
The balance-sheet, too, is a very strong one, the cash standing 
at £4,427,000, while the reserve, even after allowing for the 
huge subtraction last year in connexion with the bonus 
issue, still stands at £4,500,000. 

* * * * 
Bovri.. 

The latest report of Bovril, Ltd., seems to show that the 
company goes from strength to strength with regard to its 
finances. During the past year there was an addition to the 
company’s indebtedness on short-term notes, but neverthe- 
less the profits provide not only for all extra charges in that 
connexion, but for the maintenance of a dividend on the 
Deferred shares, making 13 per cent. for the year, after 
adding a further £60,000 to the reserve and carrying forward 
nearly £76,000. The directors’ statement with regard to the 
sales of Bovril during the year is also again very encouraging, 

* * * * 
. Soutn METROPOLITAN Gas. 

The annual report of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
shows that the net revenue for last year from the company’s 
own undertaking was £570,610 as compared with £561,800 
in the previous year. A dividend was also received from 
the South Suburban Gas Company of £37,917 against £32,500. 
An increase in interest charges, however, partly offset the 
advance in income, but the dividend is maintained at 6} 
per cent. with £30,000 added to the Special Purposes Fund. 
In their Report the Directors criticize the anticipated effect 
of the Coal Mines Bill. ‘“* It is untrue,” they say, ** to suggest 
that the Company has paid less than a commercial or market 


price for its coal; upon occasions the cost has been unduly 


high. The prospects of having to purchase coal in a restricted 
instead of an open market, and of the compulsory amalga- 
mation of collieries, whether well-managed or ill-managed, 
profitable or unprofitable, are viewed with apprehension. . . .” 
* * * % 
A Gas Fusion. 

At the recent annual meeting of Wandsworth, Wimbledon 
and Epsom District Gas Company, the shareholders promptly 
ratified the agreement for the amalgamation of the company 
with the Kingston-on-Thames Gas Company, the Chairman 
and Managing Director, Mr. Frank H. Jones, referring to the 
advantages which followed wise and prudent fusion. Among 
other things, he emphasised the vital importance of cheap gas. 
During the past year the Chairman has, at the request of his 
colleagues, taken over the position of Managing Director, and 
the appointment is one which elicited expressions of approval 
from the shareholders at the annual meeting. 








A. W. K. 
(For Company Meeting Reports, see pages 251 ; 253; 254-255.) 
LIBERTY’S 
for 


Renovations and Decorations 


at Competitive Prices. 


Estimates Free, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2. 





Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund | nas ace dee ove eee ee» £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of pote d 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 





INCREASED NUMBER OF CONSUMERS 





DR. CHARLES CARPENTER ON THE COAL POSITION 





{ur ordinary general meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company —— held on the 12th inst. at the Cannon Street 

otel, B.C. 
sy Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. (the President), said 
in the course of his speech: The increase in the number of con- 
sumers has been almost entirely the result of building activities 
in the south-east area of our district, where new estates are being 
laid out on land which was until recently pasture with some tillage. 
Of these new houses some 3,500 were comprised in the schemes of 

ublic housing authorities, the remainder being constructed by 
private enterprise. It will be remembered that in laying out these 
estates a much larger area of vacant land per unit of inhabitant 
is taken than that ruling generally all over London, and it must 
follow that the cost of providing roads, sewers, water and gas is 
roportionately increased. In this respect, therefore, we cannot 
ope that our new consumers will be as profitable to us as our 
older ones, since the capital costs for mains and services per therm 
sold must be perforce higher. 

I have said that there is no relation between the increased 
number of consumers and the increased consumption of gas which 
the report records. The houses were being erected over the whole 
year, but the gas consumption varied with the climatic conditions, 
and these fluctuated widely during the period under review. If we 
take the first two months of the year, we had to meet a considerable 
increase in the demand for gas averaging 13 per cent. and rising 
upon one occasion to nearly 39 per cent. On the other hand, 
owing to mildness of the winter season, there was an actual reduction 
during the last two months of the year in the quantity of gas 
consumed amounting to over 3 per cent., notwithstanding the 
increase in the number of consumers. 

As far as South London is concerned, the changes brought about 
by the increased traffic upon the roads and the increased weights 
of the vehicles and their loads have not caused any greater danger 
to the public by reason of the company’s distribution system, 
though it has certainly required a revolution in the methods of 
dealing with mishaps as and when they arise; surely a more 
practical solution of the difficulty than that suggested of placing 
the mains at less accessible depths, or of housing them in costly 
subways. 

Tan AND AMMONIA. 

I now come to the paragraph dealing with our products, which 
are, as you know, coke, tar and ammonia. As regards the most 
important, and in the past too frequently the most despised one, 
coke, I really feel this is now coming into its own. We have been 
very much impressed with the growing importance of this change, 
and have spent a good deal of money in adding to our grading, 
cleaning and storage plants to improve the characteristics of our 
product. Our main difficulty to-day is not, however, in regard to 
our own processes, but that which arises from the impurity, the 
shale and stone, in fact, contained in the coal. We shall complete 
this year a large scale plant at Rotherhithe by which we hope to 
make substantial progress in overcoming this difficulty, and we 
are anxiously looking forward to putting it to work. 

This will perhaps be a convenient stage for me to refer to what 
we are doing in the matter of low-temperature carbonization. As 
regards the ‘‘coalite” plant, the contractors are well forward with 
the construction of this; the retorts have been delivered and the 
late summer should see the completion of the work in anticipation 
of next winter’s requirements. As regards what is known as the 
K.8.G. Plant, there have been certain mechanical troubles arising 
in the operation of this which were rather disturbing. We have car- 
bonized about 2,300 tons of coal in the apparatus, and the yields 
therefrom have been promising. I can indeed go so far as to say 
in regard to most of the low-temperature carbonizing schemes that, 
simply as processes, there appears no reason why they should not 
be successful. But whether they can be operated as economic 
successes is not yet clear. Much will depend upon the utilization 
of the tars produced by the process. 

Ammonia, which once figured so largely in our revenue account, 
only brought us in the relatively small amount stated. The market 
for tar reached bottom during the year, and there are now signs 
that a reaction, though slight, has set in. 


THe INcREASED Capital POWERS. 

Two years ago you authorized an application to Parliament 
for an increase of our capital powers.. The Bill duly became law, 
but owing to an oversight a year ago you were not asked to 
authorize the issue of that capital as and when required. That 
omission you are now asked to rectify, as the time is approaching 
when an issue will have to be made. Our bank loan is not, it is 
true, excessive, but we are using in our business a larger proportion 
of our employees’ funds than is considered desirable, and we 
ought to replace some of this by new’capital. 

Of the continued value of our co-partnership it is impossible 
to speak too highly. More than forty years ago my predecessor 
in this chair propounded a solution of the labour versus capital 
problem which has stood the test of time and of changing time. 
Professor and politician have in the past proved to their satis- 
faction that as a policy co-partnership in industry is ill-conceived 
and ineffective. We can in reply point to ours, wrought by us as 
pioneers in its application to the production and sale of gas, and 
of which we can in truth say it is an active vital force, humanizing 
in its influence and inspiring in its ideals, 





The recommended dividend on the year’s working is the modest 
one of 6}-per cent. The amount added to the 5 per cent. allowed 
on our ordinary capital under the basic arrangement is in round 
figures £83,874, and a similar amount is therefore automatically 
paid over to the trustees of the co-partnership fund. It is also 
proposed to replace to the extent of £30,000 our recent drawings 
upon the special purposes fund for meeting extra charges in respect 
of purifier and gasholder repairs, and our endeavour will be to 
build up this fund as soon as possible more nearly to the limits 
prescribed and contemplated by our Acts. 

THE MARKETING SIDE. 

I pass now to the marketing side of coal. It has been seriously 
suggested, and I say seriously because I understand the view has 
been accepted in Government circles, that—I quote letters in the 
Press of two or three weeks since—“ gas producers have been using 
coal under cost for many years past owing to the foolish competition 
of gas coal pits ” ; and again: ‘* It is now well known to the majority 
of the public that for some years past gas companies have obtained 
supplies of fuel at prices very much lower than the cost of produc- 
tion.” And again: ‘Gas companies are stated to have formed 
buying rings by which they have played off one colliery against 
another.” Finally, the President of the Board of Trade is reported 
to have stated that ‘‘ all parties recognised that they could not con- 
tinue to sell coal to public utility enterprises like gas, electricity, 
railways, etc., either at a loss or at an unremunerative level.” So 
faras London is concerned, those statements are ill-founded. I have 
been closely associated for the past twenty-five years with the pur- 
chase of the gas coal required by this company, and I can un- 
hesitatingly say it has never been a member of any buying ring or 
other like organisation. It has always bargained separately and 
independently for its supplies of coal. But it is said of us, ** You 
have not paid a fair price for your coal.” 


Wuat Is A Farr PRIcE ? 

What is a fair price, and how can it be tested? We have gone, 
through our agent, on to the Coal Exchange and paid within a few 
pence of the price we were asked, after, of course, the bargaining 
inseparable from all such matters. Some twenty-five years or so 
ago we interested ourselves in the output of a new colliery in Durham, 
the district from which we mainly draw our supplies. We as users 
worked sympathetically with them as producers in their efforts to 
turn out coal suitable for gas production, and we have been cus- 
tomers of that colliery ever since. A few weeks ago it declared 
a dividend of 74 per cent. Does that support the suggestion that 
we have bought under the cost of production ? 

I have been associated for some sixteen years with a company 
engaged in the supply of gas to some important cities on the Con- 
tinent. The prices it has paid for Durham coal have been on the 
whole easier rather than harder, as compared with London pur- 
chases. Is it suggested that this undertaking, too, has been paying 
less than the cost of production for its coal supplies abroad ? 
Finally, let me quote the statement placed before the Samuel 
Commission on behalf of the coke oven owners to the effect that 
the average price at which coal was delivered including carriage to 
coke ovens for the period January 1 to October 31, 1925, was eleven 
shillings and sixpence per ton. To make the comparison on all 
fours, the cost of leadage averaging about another shilling should 
be added. But the difference remains sufficiently startling. During 
the same period the cost of our own supplies delivered at the port 
of shipment was eighteen shillings and elevenpence. It is no busi- 
ness of mine if a colliery undertaking forms a subsidiary company 
to erect and work coke ovens, but I have cause for complaint if it 
supplies that company with coal at a price below the market value 
and desires to make up the difference by charging me more. 

ComruLsoRY AMALGAMATION OF COLLIERIES. 

Lastly, I must say a few words about the compulsory amal- 
gamation of colliery undertakings which are to be carried out by 
a body of Commissioners, the cost of whom, including their sub- 
sistence and other allowances, technical and other assistance, 
including valuers and expert help, is estimated to amount to a 
quarter of a million pounds sterling per annum. Most of those 
engaged in the conduct of industries on the large scale, whether as 
managers or accountants, have had some experience in amal- 
gamations. Some have been successful, not a few have resulted in 
failures. But in any case amalgamation should be the willing 
fusion of two or more undertakings able to pool their experience 
and resources for the public good. What will happen, I wonder, 
to the affairs of our old friends of the seven-and-a-half per cent. divi- 
dend, to whom I just referred, if they are required to take over, 
willy nilly, the responsibilities of one of those other undertakings, 
bankrupt to-day, but which in the past provided large fortunes for 
those associated with them ? Furthermore, it issuggested that every 
colliery should have a quota of production, whether it is producing 
coal economically or not; in other words, that the well-managed 
collieries will be prohibited from working full if the demand falls 
off. Of all proposals this seems to me most undesirable. Here we 
have the very contrary of the official attitude to the generation 
of electric energy, where the uneconomical power units are to be 
closed down wherever they may be so that their place may be taken 
by the super stations. ' 

The report and accounts were adopted and the creation and issue 
of further stock was approved. 
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THE GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY 





HIGH EFFICIENCY OF COMPANY’S PLANT 





SIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON ON COAL MINES BILL AND INDUSTRY 





T'HE general meeting of the proprietors of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company was held on 7th inst. at the chief office of the company. 
Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L. (the Governor of the company), 
presided. 

The report and accounts were taken as read. 

The Chairman said: The year under review has been a record 
one, a greater quantity of gas having been sold than in any previous 
year, largely due to the prolonged spell of cold weather at the 
beginning of 1929. 

A Recorp Output oF Gas. 

There was an increase in sales over the previous year of 44 per 
cent., representing over 2,000 million cubic feet, and we had a 
record day’s output on February 15th of over 240 millions. 
Notwithstanding the abnormal demand, we were able to give a 
satisfactory supply of gas during the whole period. 

CapPiTaAL EXPENDITURE ON DEVELOPMENTS. 

We have spent £53,000 on land, mostly in connexion with sites 
for showrooms; £215,000 on buildings and machinery, representing 
new gasholders, ships, and showroom premises; £230,000 on 
mains and service pipes; £77,000 on meters ; £182,000 on stoves ; 
in all, £757,000, against which we have written off £102,000, making 
a net addition to capital expended of £655,000. This is a large 
sum, but it is fully justified by the rapid growth of the company’s 
business, which has made it not only necessary that new plant 
should be provided, but that our mains should be extended and 
new meters and stoves supplied. 

SarisFaActoRY WorKING Costs. 

Turning to revenue, coal and oil cost more, owing to the increased 
quantities required for the extra make of gas. It is satisfactory 
that, with an increase of 4} per cent. in our business, the gross 
cost of manufacture was only £70,000 more than the previous 
year, or just over 1 per cent. Distribution costs also show an 
increase, but that was largely due to meeting the increased demands 
for gas appliances and keeping them thoroughly up to date. 

REDUCED RETURN FROM RESIDUALS. 

You will see that the revenue from gas went up by £292,000, and 
rentals of meters, stoves and automatic fittings increased by £65,000. 
The only weak spot on that side of the account is to be found in 
residuals. Although coke gave us an increased revenue of £67,000, 
the other products fell away by over £134,000, tar and its products 
accounting for the bulk of this. The fall in the tar receipts is a 
very serious matter for the company, and one which is receiving 
our most careful consideration. 

We have drawn £35,000 out of the special purposes fund in 
connexion with the expenditure arising out of the Holborn explosion 
in December, 1928, and the settlement of claims. For this purpose 
we placed a sum of £50,000 during the year to the credit of that 
fund. I shall return to the question of the explosion later on in 
my remarks. 

With regard to the gencral balance-shect, I think there is nothing 
special to call your attention to, except that, while we had a sum of 
£550,000 on deposit with our bankers at the end of 1928, to-day 
we have an overdraft of £225,000. This is accounted for, of course, 
by the expenditure of capital and the redemption of stocks to 
which I referred when dealing with the capital account. 

THe Net ReEsvtr. 

To summarize, the net result of the year’s working is that, after 
paying the full statutory dividend for the June half-year and 
contributing £50,000 to the special purposes fund, there remains a 
balance of £815,000, out of which we are enabled to declare the 
usual dividends on the 4 per cent. Consolidated Preference stock 
and 3$ per cent. Maximum stock and the statutory dividend of 
£5 12s. per cent. per annum on the Ordinary stock. This, together 
with the contribution of £20,000 to the redemption fund, will 
absorb £670,000 and leave £145,000 to be carried forward—a slight 
decrease on the amount brought forward from 1928. 

Tuk CompaAny’s FLEET. 

We have added three vessels to our fleet, the total number now 
being seventeen. The new vessels are intended to run up the river 
to our Fulham and Nine Elms Works, and will effect a considerable 
saving on the carriage of coal. This emphasizes the importance 
of seeing that the bridges over the Thames are designed so as to 
allow the free passage of cargo boats up and down the river. 

NEw Types oF CARBONIZING PLANT. 

We have also put in hand the installation of coke ovens, to 
which I referred last year. The order for the plant was placed 
last July and should be working in two years’ time. The ovens 
will carbonize 1,200 tons of coal per day, and will embody in their 
construction all that is best in coke oven practice. Other makes 
of carbonizing plant are also receiving every attention ; last month 
we put into operation a large installation of continuous vertical 
retorts, and we shall shortly have several benches of intermittent 
verticals at work. The policy of the board ensures that new types 
of plant, as they are proved capable of reducing manufacturing 
costs, are quickly adopted, and in this way the whole plant is 
maintained in a highly efficient state. 

WATERLESS GASHOLDERS. 

The gasholders of the waterless type which we first brought into 
use last year have given every satisfaction—they worked through 
the very severe weather last February without giving any trouble. 





The largest we have ordered is the one that has just been completeq 
at Southall. It has a capacity of 8,000,000 cubic feet and j, 
300 feet high. I was much attracted by the appearance of 
fifteen million waterless holder in New York, and we are adopt 
a similar style of painting for this new holder at Southall. We 
hope to make what is undoubtedly a fine engineering structuy 
also pleasing to the view. 
*“Gioco ”*—A New Sorip SMOKELESS FUEL. 

Tho low temperature plant at Richmond was put into action 
last March, and since then has worked continuously. The smokelegg 
fuel produced has been placed on the market under the name of 
“Gloco.” It lights very easily, burns freely, and gives a bright 
and cheerful fire. We have received many letters expressj 
appreciation of its qualities as a fuel—over 8,000 tons having 
been sold. To keep the plant working at full capacity 3,000 tong 
have to be sold every month. We are, therefore, hoping that 
greater number of those who still prefer open fires will take advan 
of the opportunity that is now afforded of using a fuel which will 
give warmth and comfort without distributing smoke and soot. 

The tar oils obtained in the process have not proved so valuable 
or so marketable as was anticipated. 

It is too carly yet to say much about the commercial value of 
the process, but so far as gas making is concerned we have formed 
a not very favourable opinion of the low temperature process ag 
compared with the high temperature processes usually adopted by 
gas undertakings. 

Our research laboratories are very actively engaged on 
investigating the many problems which arise with regard to the 
manufacture and use of gas and residuals, and they are helping 
very materially in their solution. 

Epucation ror BUustneEss. 

In view of all that is being said just now about education for 
business, you will be glad to know that we are taking active steps 
to encourage our employees of all ranks to secure the best possible 
technical training and general education. No less than 2,000 of 
all ages are now receiving help and advice as to suitable courses 
of instruction at technical colleges and other institutes providing 
evening classes. We believe that the keenness shown is symbolic 
of the live spirit animating all the officers and men of the company 
from the highest to the lowest, and you will agree that the training 
provided will be a great help to the company, not only now, but 
in the future, by ensuring that we have growing up a class of fully 
trained and qualified men. 

HELPING TO DEAT With UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The Government, in an attempt to deal with the unemployment 
problem, undertook to make a grant towards the cost of raising 
money for approved schemes which could be put in hand 
immediately, instead of having to follow a normal course and be 
dealt with as time and circumstances permitted. The company 


* put forward certain schemes for consideration in connexion with 


work which would have to be undertaken not immediately, but in 

the future, and three of them were accepted. The work is now 

in hand. For a period of years, according to the particular 

circumstances of each description of work, the company will receive 

a grant to cover the interest on the money so expended. 
AMALGAMATIONS. 

The amalgamations of the Grays and Tilbury and Pinner Gas 
Companies became an accomplished fact on January Ist. These 
two amalgamations, while not immediately adding much to our 
gas output, provide us with a large new area which, combined 
with our present area. extends from Windsor to the outskirts of 
Southend-on-Sea—with the exception of one small intervening 
space which is supplied by the Romford Gas Company—a distance 
of sixty miles—and increase the territory of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company from 265 to 459 square miles. 

Capital POWERS. 

The authorized capital of the company will now be over 
£40,000,000, of which all but some £3,000,000 has been issued. 
By the Gas Undertakings Act of 1929 the company may borrow 
up to half of the aggregate amount of the paid-up share capital 
for the time being, including any premiums paid in respect thereof. 
The effect of this will be to give the company further borrowing 
powers. 

The Gas Undertakings Act, 1929, passed by the late Government, 
will be of considerable advantage to the gas industry generally, 
though there is still need for further legislation before the industry 
can be regarded as being in a position to meet modern business 
requirements. It is hoped that before very long legislation will 
be introduced to enable the industry to develop on a proper business 
basis. 

Tae Horsorn Exproston. 

The last time I addressed you, I briefly referred to the Holborn 

explosion, which had only just occurred. Since that time the 


Commission appointed to report on the matter came to certain 
conclusions, and though we were not satisfied that our gas nocessarily 
provided the explosive mixture, we thought it well, in view of the 
Commission’s findings, to get into touch with the Post Office, and 
it was agreed that the company and the Post Office should each 
bear half the cost of compensation to third parties. 
(Continued on page 255.) 
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(Continued from page 254.) 


large number of claims have been settled, the cost of which 
js included in the sum of £35,000 drawn out of the special purposes 
fund. There are some claims yet to be settled, and naturally there 
will be something more to add to the cost, but you will be relieved 
to know that the loss, though grievous, is not calculated to hurt 
the company seriously. 

Future Prospects. 

With regard to future prospects, we are every day increasing 
the outlets for the sale of gas by the installaticn of large numbers of 
appliances, and, providing a winter is not unusually mild, as this 
one has so far been, we shall in due course reap the reward. 

THREATENED BY THE Coat BILL. 

The question causing us the most anxiety at the present moment 
is the Government Coal Mines Bill. I have on more than one 
occasion called attention to the vices inherent in Part I of this 
Bill, but it is a matter of such grave importance to our industry 
and to the country that I have no hesitation in referring again 
to this measure at some length. The gas industry is largely, indeed, 
almost entirely, dependent upon coal for the manufacture of gas. 
It is true that oil in considerable quantities is purchased for 
carburetting water gas, but in the year 1928 carburetted water gas 
only amounted to 15 per cent. of the total gas manufactured in 
this country. You will see, therefore, how vitally important is 
the question of coal supplies and coal prices to the industry. 

The accusation is levelled against us that we are paying an 
unfair price for our coal, but it needs no lengthy argument to 
show that this accusation is without foundation. Gas coal, like 
any other, is bought in the open market, and the prices paid are 
the market prices. If anybody is to blame, it is not the buyers, 
but the sellers for selling coal at an unremunerative price. 

CREATING A MONOPOLISTIC TRUST. 

It is not, however, as wo all know, the selling price of coal that 
has induced the Government to introduce the Coal Mines Bill. 
It is their decision to shorten the miners’ hours of work which has 
forced thom, as wages are not to be reduced, to placate the coal- 
owners by enabling the latter to obtain higher prices. To achieve 
this result the Government are, in effect, forcing the coal industry 
to convert itself into a monopolistic trust, and have so framed the 
measure that no effective control over the owners, nor any real 
safeguard for the consumer, can be devised. When I spoke the 
other day protesting against this Bill, I was attacked by a colliery 
owner, who said that 1 ought to have known better. 1 ought not, 
he stated, to have attacked the Bill, because the gas industry was 
itself really a trust. Such a statement is entirely misleading. 
There is no comparison between the statutory position of the gas 
industry and that proposed under the Government Bill for the 
mining industry. The gas industry is strictly limited as to the 
dividends it can distribute. Under the sliding scale, if we increase 
the price of gas we must decrease the dividend. ‘This altogether 
prevents the exploitation of the public by gas undertakings. 

Tue Buyer DEFENCELEsS. 

Such check, however, is wholly lacking in the coal trust proposals, 
and the public is, to all intents and purposes, left defenceless. That 
is the crux of the whole matter ; the gas industry is so controlled 
that it cannot abuse its powers ; the coal industry is to be enabled 
to take advantage of a statutory monopoly to squeeze high prices 
from coal users, free from any restrictions as to dividends and 
without any guarantee that the extra money it is taking from coal 
consumers will be applied in making the industry more efficient. 

In the past Governments havo always looked with suspicion on 
trusts and have endeavoured to put a check on their operations. 
Here we havo the spectacle of a Government deliberately setting 
up a trust and, at the same time, making no adequate provision 
for ensuring that the trust does not abuse its power. 

DIFFERENTIAL INJUSTICE TO GAS. 

This trustification will adversely affoct all coal consumers in 
this country, but the gas industry most of all. The spokesmen 
both of the Government and of the coal industry have unequivocally 
stated that the gas industry must pay more for its coal. Part I of 
the Bill enables the coalowners to levy taxation upon any section 
of the community, not merely for the purpose of recouping the coal 
industry for the increased costs of production due to shortened 
hours, but also for subsidising the export of coal. But the matter 
does not end there, for the coalowners can weight the scales in 
favour of their own fuels (household coal and coke oven coke) as 
avzainst our fuels (gas and gasworks’ coke). 

Part I of the Bill is both bad and unfair. It will increase the 
cost of living. 1t will prejudice the manufacture of British-made 
goods by supplying foreign rivals with cheaper coal. It permits 
the coalowners to impose indirect taxation upon such classes of 
tlie community as they think fit. The coal industry, the foreign 
manufacturer and the oil companies alone will reap the benefit. 

A Bounpen Duty. 

There are thirty-six million people enjoying the benefit of gas 
in this country. ‘There are some 113,000 persons directly employed 
by the gas industry, and immense numbers indirectly employed. 
| have no hesitation in saying that, faced as we are with this 
partisan measure, it is tho bounden duty of one and all to leave no 
— unturned to ensure the rejection in toto of Part I of this 
$l. 

| cannot sit down without a word of praise to the staff and 
workmen generally for their excellent work during the past year. 

1 should like also to note with pleasure the continued progress 
and success of copartnership in the company. During the year 
the copartners have added £96,000 to the amount of stock which 
they hold, the total sum now reaching as large a figure as £800,000. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


very 





TIMOTHY WHITES (1928), LIMITED 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the holders of the 74 per 
cent. Cumulative Preferred Ordinary shares in Timothy Whites 
(1928), Limited, was held on the 11th inst. at the Hotel Cecil, W.C., for 
the purpose of considering a resolution increasing the capitil of 
the company from £1,500,000 to £2,000,000 by the creation of 
476,000 74 per cent. Cumulative Preferred Ordinary shares of £1 
each and 480,000 Deferred Ordinary shares of Is. each. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the chairman), who presided, said: Ladies 
and gentlemen, my letter of the 3lst ultimo, I hope, fully explains 
the object of this meeting. Since I had the pleasure of mecting 
you in October last events, in so far as they relate to the acquisition 
of additional properties and development generally, have progressed 
much more rapidly than I had anticipated they would do, and wo 
have been able to make a considerable number of advantageous 
purchases, possibly influenced by the restriction of credit. 

The expansions we have contracted for and contemplate up to 
the end of the company’s financial year in July next will utilize 
approximately £500,000. The issue we are now proposing | will 
produce about £535,000. eo 

Further developments will probably be financed by the creation 
of mortgages on the property owned by the Property Company, 
and I am hoping that when the time for that arrives it wif! be 
possible to obtain such mortgages at a very much cheaper jrate 
than those prevailing at the present time. i 

It is proposed to issue the Preference shares at 20s. 6d.,,;and 
the Deferred shares at 2s., and any portion of the proposed capital 
not applied for by the shareholders will be taken by the direftors 
and their friends. The form of application for shares wifl be 
posted on Wednesday. 

The resolution was unanimously approved, and at an efctra- 
ordinary general meeting of the company a similar resolutior{ was 
also unanimously approved. 
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Retirement 


When retirement involves a re- 
duction in income the cessation 
of Life Assurance Premiums at 
that time is a welcome relief. 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


has always made a feature of its 
LIMITED PAYMENT SCALES. 


You can obtain from this Institution a Whole Life Assurance 

with premiums limited to 25 payments and carrying right 

to bonuses under its distinctive system for a lower premium 
than is charged elsewhere throughout the whole of life. 





Full particulars and quotations will be sent on application. 


London (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Funds £21,000,000. 























DADDY’S PRIDE 
BUT 
DADDY DIED, 


and so baby is one of the 
present family of Pad 
5,000 children of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY. 


Over 33,000 received 
altogether. 






Will you please help by 
A NEW YEAR’S GIFT ? 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, Rev. A. J. Westcort, D.D. 
Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
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BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: His Grace THE DuKe oF Montrose. 
Bankers: Witt1amMs Deacon’s Bank, Ltp. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Eso. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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EACH YEAR 


we neéd 1,000,000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS, 
to maintain the whole Life-boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 


“ONE IN A MILLION.” 


The Institution is supported solely by voluntary ccrtributions. 
OVER 62,000 LIVES SAVED. 


Will you give now, and remember the 
Life-boats in your Will ? 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Ilonorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


5/- 
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PRIVATE PAPERS OF 


JAMES BOSWELL 


NOW FIRST »-PRINTED 


The first six volumes edited by the late Geoffrey Scott 

and designed by Bruce Rogers—the subject of the 

leading review in the Times Literary Supplement of 
6th February—may be scen at 


JOHN AND EDWARD BUMPUS LTD, 
350 OXFORD STREET W.1. 




















CORRECT CONTRACT 
BRIDGE 


By E. V. SHEPARD 
* Astonishingly good ... there is not one [book] we 


can recommend so unreservedly to the novice. He 
will find everything he wants to know lucidly and 
sanely expounded.” 
The Spectator 


6s. net 
Noel Douglas, 38 Gt. Ormond Street, W.C. 1. 














UNREST: THE REBEL POETS ANTHOLOGY. 
Edited by RALPH CHEYNEY and JACK CONROY. 
CLOTH AND GOLD, 3s. 6d. net. | 


A commended volume of Poetry, briliiantly written, = deals | 
very cleverly with the theme of Unrest. 


London: ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Ltd, 29 Ludgate Hill, EC. 4. | 

















Be a Successful Artist 


Take the John Hassall Way to a Leisure- 
Time Pursuit of Fascinating Interest. 
ROBABLY everybody wishes he or she could draw. 
Havo you ever realised how easily and conveniently 
you can learn to do so? 

Send along a copy of this sketch (or an original draw- 
ing) for criticism. By return of post you will receive 
a candid opinion of your natural aitistic ability given 
by a recognised expert, together with a beautifully repro- 
duced brochure containing many FULL COLOUR 
PLATES, WASH DRAWINGS and PEN and PENCIL 
DRAWINGS (all the work of Mr. Hassall or those he has 
trained to be artists). 

This brochure will tell you all ees the John 
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Hassall Postal Art Course. In 
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ON LEAVING 


SCHOOL 


AND THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 
LORD WAKEFIELD 


OF HYTHE, 


C.B.E., LL.D, 


helps parents to solve their great 
problem in the pages of his admir- 
able and far-sighted book, ‘On 
Leaving School.’ Out of the store- 
house of his great experience and 
knowledge of present-day condi- 
tions and the needs of the future, 
the author has provided a true 

‘guide, philosopher and friend’ 
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MOODS AND DREAMS 
THE SONG OF GOLD 


3/6 net 
3/6 net 


to the beauty and joy of life yet hauntingly 





POEMS 


By MAIMIE A. RICHARDSON. 


Tlopper & StTovuGuTon 
“Written with a brevity that is uncommonly effective. 


aware that ‘ Love and 
Beauty Live But For A Day ’.”—The Bookman. 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARIAN & BOOKLOVYER 





Setwyn & Brount India, Far East, 


Keenly alive 











If you are interested in the scarce publications of the Learned 
books on Travel, Colonial Topography, 
Australia, 
Anthropology, etc:, write 


WM, DAWSON & SONS, LTD. (Rare Book Dept.), Cannon 
Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 4. 







miscellaneous works on Arabia, 
New Zealand, Polynesia, books on Ethnol and 
for our latest catalogue, (N.S. No. 2), just Jissued. 


‘Phone: Central 5822. 


idealist : 

















Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





RATES, 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the 
equivalent to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 Lines. 
Series discounts ; 24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach 
the SPECT. ATOR Office, 99 Sower Street, London, W.CA 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not ‘later than Tues- 
day of each week. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





OPE SECRETARIAL BUREAU LTD., 49 Oxford 

St., London, W., have the secretary or stenographer 
you want. Typewriting, duplicating, &c., executed at 
moderate charges. Private Dictation Room. ’Phone: 
Gerrard 5734. 


OYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH. 


A JUNIOR LECTURER in MATHEMATICS will 
be required in April to teach Applied Mathematics at 
the above establishment. Good honours degree in 
Mathematics or Engineering essential ; previous experi- 
ence of teaching desirable. Age—preferably under 30. 
Preference will be given to those who have served in His 
Majesty’s Forces if suitably qualified. 

Salary £400-20-£500. The post will carry super- 
annuation under the Federated Scheme for Universities 
In the case of candidates who are considered suitable 
lor those benefits, 

Applications, together with testimonials, to be sent 
to the COMMANDANT, Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, 8.E. 18 (from whom further information may 
be obtained, if desired), by February 28th. 





( RGANIZERS required for a well-known charitable 

Society. Applicants must be men of good educa- 
tion, not over forty years of age, used to control of men, 
able’ to address meetings, and generally to assist in 
organization work. Salary £450 per annum.— Write, 
with full qualifications and copies of testimonials, to 

. B., c/o B. a & Co., 14 King William Street, 
Strand, W.C. 2 











IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, RIPON 

Applications are invited for the post ‘of PRINCIPAL. 
A definite Churchwoman is required, with an Honours 
Degree and . Educational E xperience, to commence 
juties in September. Salary, £500 per annum, rising 
‘o £600, with board and rooms in College. Applications 
must be received on or before March 7th.—Further 
particulars may be obtained from The SECRETARY, The 
apa College, Ripon, to whom the application should 
be sen 





K ENT COUNTY LIBRARY. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT (Woman) wanted to take up 
duties as soon as possible. 

Applicants should have had some Public Library expe- 
rience. Diploma of the School of Librarianship, Certifi- 

cates of the Library Association, or good Academic 
qualifications are also desirable. 

Initial salary, £120 per year. Applications, together 
With three testimonials, should be sent to the Director of 
Education, Springfield, Maidstone, not later than Feb- 
Tuary 24th, 1930. 

















AN ADVERTISER WHO 
REGULARLY USES THE 
‘SMALLS’ COLUMNS WRITES 


January 18th, 1930. 
Dear Sirs, 

Will you kindly cancel our edver- 
tisement for the time being as our 
Trade has increased sa much through 
your advertisement that we do not 
want any more customers at present. 
We might add we have ONLY adver- 
tised in ‘“‘The Spectator.” 

We are increasing our Plant, and 
we hope in a few months’ time we 
shall be in a position to double our 
output, and we will then advertise 
again. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. T. BROWN, 


Managing Director. 




















OF EDUCATION. 

The Board propose to appoint five H.M. INSPECTORS 
(women), one of whom should have qualifications in 
Science. Candidates selected will not be required to 
take up their duties until the autumn. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form, 
and must reach the Board not later than mid-day on 
March 7th, 1930. 

Copies of the prescribed form, together with particulars 
as to salary and conditions of payment, can be obtained 
on application in writing to the SECRETARY, Board of 
Education, Whitehall, S.W.1. Persons who have 
already submitted applications for appointment as 
Inspectors under the Board need not renew their 
applications, 


eee 








dat the 


AN Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtain 
d ior Place 


St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosveg 
S.W.1. Telephone Sloane 7798 


a EDUCATION ss 








ISTANT 
Library. 
ion and 


Applications are invited for the post of AS 
LIBRARIAN in the Staffordshire County 
Salary £250 per annum. Forms of appli 
further particulars may be obtained from tH under- 
signed. Applications marked “ Library’’ must be 
returned not later than February 28th, 1930; 

F. A. HUGHES, 
Director of Education. 

County Education Offices, 





Stafford. 
—_— CROSSLEY AND PORTER SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, SAVILE PARK, HALIFAX. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESS. 


The Governors of the above named School invite 
applications for the post of Headmistress. 

Applicants must hold a degree or its equivalent from 
a British University, and be experienced on Secondary 
School work. 

The School is in receipt of direct grants from the 
Board of Education. The pupils are Foundation Boarders 
and Day Scholars. 

The education is continued to Higher School Certificate 
standard. 

Salary £500, subject to deductions for Superannua- 
tion contributions. 

The Headmistress has hitherto resided on the Premises, 
and the Governors desire to continue this arrangement. 
An agreed amount will be deducted from Sa:ary for 
Service. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will result in dis- 
qualification. 

Form of Application may be obtained from the under- 
signed (on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope), to whom the Form should be returned, duly 
completed, not later than Friday, the 28th February, 


1930. 
H. NORMINGTON, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
The Crossley and Porter School for Girls, 
Savile Park, Halifax. 
YT pBv ERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES, 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
PRIFATHROF a DIR CYMRU 
A } a 





Cc OLEG 





The Council of the College invites applications for the 
appointment of a PROFESSOR to “The Montague 
Burton Chair of Industrial Relations.” 

Salary £800 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed by whom 75 copies of application and testimonials 
must be received on or before March 1: a See 


BROWN, 
University College, Cardiff, Registrar, 
February 4, 1939, 























limited 
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rf NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 

applications for the UNIVERSITY READER- 
SHIP in ENGLISH tenable at King’s College and the 
London School of Economics. Salary £750 a year. 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 
first post on April 11th, 1930, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, S.W.7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


] iv Seere x OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 
applications for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of 
GEOGRAPHY tenable. at Pirkbeek College. Salary 
£1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received 
not later than first post on April 10th, 1930, by the 
Academic Registrar, University of London, S.W.7, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
TNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
}. JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 


PROFESSOR QF CLASSICS. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the above-mentioned 
0st. 








SALARY.—£860—£30—£1,100 per annum, subject 
to Provident Fund contributions in terms of regulations. 
Half salary is paid from date of embarkation to date of 
arrival in Johannesburg. 

TRANSPORT.—<£100 will be allowed towards passage 
expenses to Johannesburg, subject to a proportionate 
refund in the event of resignation within three years. 

QUALIFICATIONS.—Candidates must hold suitable 
academic qualifications, which they are requested to 
state. 

ASSUMPTION OF DUTY.—The 1st July, 1930, or 
as soon as possible thereafter. 

APPLICA'TIONS, together with copies of testimonials, 
all in triplicate, should reach the Secretary, Ottice of the 
High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2 
(from whom forms of application, and further particulars 
may be obtained), not tater than March 31st, 193v. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern ‘Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIsITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls, Piease ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught' Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Shorthand, Type- 
4A writing, leook-keeping, Languages, individual 
courses ; first-class positions guaranteed on completion.— 
Secy., The Secretarial College, 8 Grosvenor-gdns. 8.W. 1. 

VAKbLEKS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS,—Lraining for 
all branches ‘of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
mninistrative protessi j A tew i 
which qualify tor first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Burean, 54 Russeil square, W.C, L, 
| hg GOWER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL and EMPLOYMENT AGENCY require 
a limited number of Educated Girls as Pupils. Positions 
found when proticient. Moderate terms.—Write or call 
for prospectus.—113, Oxford Street. Gerrard 3551-2. 
| eg ey EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 

LEGK FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROKHAMPTON LANE, 
5.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GAR- 
DENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. 
Montetiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss Kk. 4. Lawrence. 
—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, 
and Grant from the Board of Education apply to the 
SECRETARY. 

\ECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING with 
h a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. The courses are comprehensive 
and include languages if required. LVostal courses also 
available. Prospectuses and all information from Mr. 
L.$. Munford, Kensington College, Bishop’s Road, W. 2. 
’Phone: Paddington 9046. Residential accommodation 
fot girls. 
FFNHE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term. Appointments 
for qualified students. Syilabus trom the Head- Master. 


enn OF LONDON. 


A Course of Two Lectures on “ L’IDEE DE DIEU 
DANS LA PHILOSOPHIE DE DESCARTES” will 
be given by M. le PROFESSEUR EL. GILSON 
(Protessor of the Philosophy of the Middle Ages in the 
University of Paris) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 28th, and MONDAY, MARCH 3rd, at 
5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by PROFESSOR JOHN MACMURRAY, M.A. (Grote 
Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic in the 
University). ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 


TICKET, 
EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 












































ARISIAN SCHOOL OF FRENCH, perfect accent 
soon acquired. DICTION, Conversation. ALL 
Welbeck 9688, 


Translations.—4 Adam Street, W. 1. 













ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT: SUDAN - INDIA 
CEYLON-MALAY STRAITS 
PHILIPPINES 
CHINA JAPAN 
SOUTH AFRICA 
FAST MODERN PASSENGER 


STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings ana full particulars apply 


LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST,, E.C.3. 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. 


GLASGOW 
-75, BOTHWELt ST. 





























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 
JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIP TESTS, March 8rd to 6th, 
1930, two £60, others £30. Age 8 to 11.—Address, near 
Rocester, Stafford. 


ne SCHOOL Nr. BANBURY. 








About six Scholarships having an aggregate value of 
£150 will be offered for competition on May 27th, 28th, 
1930. Candidates must be between the ages of 12 and 
14 on May 27th. Preliminary examination at Prepara- 
tory School. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, All 
Saints’ School, Bloxham, Nr. Banbury. 


Se PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
shipr.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends, For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 


1 OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open Scholarships, 

for boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist 
next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 
by Examination beginning March 4th, 1930. Boys 
examined at Rossali and in London.—Apply: The 
Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 











\T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
tion will be held on June 8rd, 4th and 5th, 1930 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, and £50, and 
several exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarship of 
£100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show 
sufficient merit. Candidates must be under 14 on 
May Ist. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of 
clergy, Further information can be obtained from the 
Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 











fDCoT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET, 
4 


THE CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL or THE WEST oF 
ENGLAND For BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 11 TO 18, 
Headmaster: BrvAN LEAN, D.Sc., B.A. 
Headmistress: MARY WILSON, B.A. 

Finely situated on the southern slope of the Mendips. 
Modern Equipment & Education. Strong Staff. Excellent 
Playing Fields and Garden. 

THREE OPEN LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS : £180, £180, £90. 

Twelve per cent. of the Boys and Girls now in the 
School are engaged on Post-School Certificate Work. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to the 
SECRETARY & BURSAR, 








ollins, Highfields, Crowborough, i 


eS 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


H\RCH EDUCATION CORPORATION.—Uplang 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Two open 
ships of £10 a year will be offered on the result of 
examination to he held on May 6th, to girls over 12 and 
under 14, on the 31st July, 1930. The Council wilj gi 
if necessary, additional grants of the value of £30 to 


particulars.—Mrs, 














a year. Entries before March 3lst. Apply to Heap 

MISTRESS. ste 

Gee te: SCHOOL, = 
TIVERTON, DEVON, 


Recognized by the Board of, Education. 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance Scholar. 
ships and Exhibition offered annually. 
Prospectus and Form of Application from the 
SECRETARY. ‘ ’ 
IGHFIELD,. OXHEY LANE, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residentig 
School for Girls Tele. ‘ Watford 616.” 
\ ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
pe THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 
A FREE CHURCH a SCHOOL FoR 
(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A, 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G, Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, £.C, 4, 
JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN . BAY.—Fouy 
Scholarships, one £100, one £75, two £50 a year 
will be offered on the result of an examination to be 
held on May 13th, 14th and 15th, open to girls over 
13 and under 15 on July 31st. All entry forms must 
be received by March 3lst.—Further particulars from 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
JRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALIN 
LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding Scho 
for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of ning 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex 
\'T. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL. Church of England 
Ss Public School for Girls. Chairman : The Lord Bisho 
of St. Albans. Vice-Chairman: The Dean of 4 
Albans. Head-Mistress: Miss Archibald, M.A. (Camb, 
and Lond.). Preparation for Universities. Musi, 
Domestic Science courses. New boarding house, 
Large playing-fields. Prospectus trom HEAD-MISTRES@, 
SS! DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.~ 
K) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 
THVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 








WATFORD 




















Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hom 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 

ENTWORTH. 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRL4, 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D, 
Principal : Miss M. Davi, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and leaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS 

YCHOULS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

s TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 


»\CHOOLS AND 'LULTORS.—Keliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fecs, &c.) to Messrs. ‘Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 33. 3d. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


ee ae Chas. Seymour gives private 
lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Pat 
Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, 
Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 
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liament, 
Confidence. 









‘Dry Madeira’ 


Appetiser. 





IF you desire QUALITY, insist on Shippers’ Label. 


rut tex BE FASHIONABLE. DRINK “MADEIRA.” 


Your Grandfathers drank it. THEY knew what was good. « oessert. 







Your Dinner Party 
is incomplete 
without a glass 
of MADEIRA 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES-PAID for Jewellery,old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
gmall quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 





. pot satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 


fn the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ONG MSS., Literary, Scientific, Dramatic, typed accu- 
; rately, 25,000 words a day. Ex. testim’ls.— Margaret 
Watson, Ltd., Palace Ch’brs, Bridge St., 8.W.1. Vic. 3828 


UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 

and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 

jn the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Sétvice 

recommended by _ well-known writers.—C. Grittiths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours protitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House Palace Gate, W. 8. 


ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptlyexecuted, 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1, 
Miss N. McFarlane(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 

ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8S W.1. 


TORIES, artels. srl. & vrse. wtd. Pymnt. on acptnce. 
Post to Sec. P.L.A., Pinders Rd., Hastings. Est. 1911. 


cy) A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£2 5 L.C.A. pupilearns—others £9 per week, £31 
rmonth. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post ? 
Brcohmen Lesson and “ Guide S ”’ free from London College 
of Authorship, 37 (3) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 





























BOOKS, &c. 


ITERARY.—Secretaries of Literary Societies, Clubs 
and Institutes not already in communication are 
invited to send for free specimen copy.— BOOKFINDER 
Illustrated, the Literary Monthly, 15, Eldon Street, 15.C.2, 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ACON, choico streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. Is. 1}d. 

per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 1b., 1s, 3d. per lb., 

smoked or pale dried, All rail paid. Full price, post 
free—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 


Fr EST SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Oatsin the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 3} Ibs. 
1/8; 7 lbs. 2/9; 10 lbs. 3/9. Special prices for large quan. 
P. pd.—R. WALLS & SONS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 
oo coarse-cut, bitter, as supplied to Lon- 
don clubs. Old family recipe & prob. best obtaiu- 
able. 12 lb. carr. pd., 13s.—Dorothy Carter, Iden Rye. 
RIME turkeys, 12/6, 15/- ea. ; fat geese, 8/- ea.; fat 
chickens, 7/6, 8/6 pr., best boilers, 7/- pr., tr’d. p. pd. 
—Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


March 14 to April 11. 27 days, 
6,786 miles. To Spain, Corsica, Italy, 
Malta, A©gean Sea, Haifa (for Jeru- 
salem), Cairo, Algeria and Portugal. 
April 12-to May: 6. 24 days. 6,408 
miles. To Spain, Tunis, Constanti- 
nople, Greece, Italy and A‘gean Sea. 
May 7 to May 30. 22 days. 5,816 
miles. To Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatia, 
Venice and Algeria. 

Ps BY THE BLUE STAR LINER 


ARANDORA STAR 


No Liner in the World so effectively com- 
bines charm with comfort and luxury as 
the “ Arandora Star.’”’ Every Stateroom 
a@ Cabin .de Luxe, glorious clear Games 
Decks, Open-air Swimming Pool, &c. 

Early bookings have the echoice of Berths. 
Write. for full particulars of all Blue Star 
Line Cruises during every month in the year. 


BLUE STAR LINE, 


3, Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
(Gerrard 5671.) 
LIVERPOOL: 10 Water Street. 
GLASGOW: J. S. Nowery, 124 Vincent Street. 
And Principal Tourist Agents. 


FOR SALE” 


£7 000 School building (freehold) and goodwill 
. of excellent girl’s school, recogni zed up- 
to-date. Boarding house in connexion may be rented or 
bought. Furniture on valuation. Av. annual receipts for 
last 7 years over £1,500. No agents.—Apply Box 1605. 


NVALID’S CAR FOR SALE.—Bean 14 h.p. Car, 
Saloon Rody—convertible open landaulette. Speci- 

ally designed by doctor for arthritic patient. Original 
cost £650. Car equipped with detachable rails up which 
patient can be wheeled in Wardway chair into car. 
Excellent condition. Price, complete with Wardway 
chair, £280.—Full details, 76, Rodney S.reet, Liverpool. 


TAILORING 


Vy ALTER CURRALL, world’s leading TURNCOAT 

Specialist. Lounge or D.B. Suit 50s., $.B. O’coat 
35s., D.B. or Raglan 40s., Costume 40s. TURNED and 
ceautifully re-tailored “* Just like New” by ENGLISH 
tailors on the premises est. here 1907.—6 Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. Central 1816. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WHY NOT BUILD 


a House to meet your exact requirements in the district 
of your choice? Our complete and inclusive building 
service operates in all districts —Write for Booklet 
No. 5 with plans and prize-winning designs to— 
UNIVERSAL Hovusine Co. LtpD., RICKMANSWORTH. 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, ete.—Call or ee. 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. * 5,” 130 Baker Street, W.1, 
NOK SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut. 
various sizes ; 2s, 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. D. Tompson, Sedbergh. 

AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE—Your ova 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporat>d, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens ssn¢ 
free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1: 
OVERS OF TUKKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZI4I”" 
Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 308. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 

& Co.. Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


M KS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-off 
p | Garments.—“ Castieway,” Hanworth, Middlesex. 
KAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland 
EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &c. 
R Also ali kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
-rsonally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
isle.” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wools, 
At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
S. 253, Wa. D. JoHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
K coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
—Rainbow Pottery Uo., Dept. “ S,"* Lindfield, Sussex. 



























































CYTONE tor Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
Ss & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield, 

















BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 

















T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water « radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 





] OGNOR.—ROYAL NORFOLK Hotel. Unique Sun- 
trap. 3acrs. grnds. Heating throughout. ’Phone 40. 





UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 

h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 ‘and 474. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator), Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 


fF\HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A. 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) 











ee ee HOTEL, South Cliff 
facing sea. Excellent Cuisine. 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 
Telephone 643. 


) ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 


Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ‘Phone 311, 


i & ST. LEONARDS.—ADELPHI HOTEL 
A.A., R.A.C., ace. 120, central, mod. Large garage. 


ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 
|) pes ty Gt. Britain’s Greatest 


Hydro. Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Llus. Pros. 
*Phone: Matlock 17. ’Grams: “ Smedley’s, Matiock.” 

















j\.XMOUTH.—MAER BAY HOTEL. Facing sea. 
In secluded old-world garden, adj. golf & tennis, 
Private suites and bedrooms with private bathrooms. 
AIGNTON (Devon).—REDCLIFFE HOTEL, 4 
acres garden, facing Torbay. H. & C. water and 
tadiator heating in bedrooms. Golf and tennis. 
TPYORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—tFirst-ciass, tr inest 
position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms, 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. 


rPYORQUAY.—ROSLIN HALLHOTEL. Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. 'Phone 2113, Mrs. V. I’. Gresham. 
FPYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hoie Plain. 
Fully Licensed.. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 

A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.; Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 


YORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. Yor lilustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 

rPYOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
1st class, Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14, 


yr RIVIERA.—In a_ delightful position 
overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 























INCHESTER.—ROYAL Hotel. Cntzl.but secluded, 
Heating throughout. Nearest College. ’Phone 31. 


EFORMED INNS. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
OTELS manag y the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GgorGe’s Hovuss, 193 REGENT 
Street, W. 1. 








L ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 

IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 


KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON: ROW, 





Hot and cold water im all rooms. Uniform charge 

r person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, and 

ath—November to April—ss. 6d. Summer months 
—April to November—10s. Largely patronized by 
Clergy and professional classes. 





ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Great Russell St. 
L W.C.1. (Opposite the British Museum.) 
200 Rooms. Electric Fires in all Bedrooms. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 





sunshine and palms. Tastefully furnished and app 
exclusive residential hotel. Excellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms. Garage. For special winter terms apply: 
Residential Manager, SHIP & CASTLE HOTEL, Saint 
Mawes, Cornwall. 





JHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
\ George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 





HCA 


ASSETS OVER £36,000,000. 





is the. yield to a man .aged 62 who invests in a 


A S A RETURN OF 
| E 
“ARE 


CANADA LIFE ANNUITY 


other ages in proportion. 
May we quote you for your.own particular case ? 


Annuity Dept., THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


A Limited Liability Company in 


2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


OVER 10% 


corporated im Canada, 
Established 1847. 
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Cambridge Books on Modern Science 
By Sir James Jeans 


THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 


A popular account of the latest theories of the sky, the stars, the atom, time, 
and the universe, its beginning and its ultimate end. 


Demy 8vo. With 24 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 
Selected in The Times Review of the Year as the outstanding scientific book of 1929. 
Over 26,000 copies, sold in England and America. 


Translations arranged in 
FRENCH, GERMAN, DUTCH, SWEDISH, CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN, and SPANISH. 


By A. S. EDDINGTON . By A. N. WHITEHEAD 
THE NATURE a ee SCIENCE AND 
THE PHYSICAL ‘WORLD | we ‘MODERN WORLD 
Over 10, 900 copies ‘sold. Nb "Over 6,000 —— sold. 
D oc. tie, ea, 5 : Crown 8vo. . 6d. net. 
saps es: net. ee «This book seems to me to . a great one. I have 
The book is undoubtedly the richest that he has yet sfead it several times over.”’—Viscounr HALDANE in 
given us, and his talents as an expositor have never - + The Empire Review. 
been more’ brilliantly exhibited.” sf “ One of those books that marks an epoch.” 
The Times Literary Supplement, ae Huxzey in The Spectator. 
New Cam bridge ‘Books. ! 
A HISTORY - OF EARLY ANGLO- SAXON WILLS 
Edited, with a translation and notes, 
XVIII CENTURY ‘DRAMA by DOROTHY WHITELOCK, M.A. 
1700-1750 ry , ; - +- Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. | a ee  Goubrider Studies in English Legal History. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. “ A most welcome and valuable addition to our know- 
“A work which will at once be accepted as a ledge of a part of that priceless heritage of documents 
standard work. ~.. .-.* Altogether,’ a great contri- * in‘which so much of Anglo-Saxon social, legal, and 
bution to English dramatic literature.” institutional history is enshrined.”—From the General 
The Birmingham Post. ¥ Preface by H. D. HAze tine. 
THE CAMBRIDGE THE PEACE TACTICS OF 
MEDIEVAL . HISTORY. _' NAPOLEON, 1806-8 


Planned by_the late J.-B. Bury, F.B.A. 


. By H. BUTTERFIELD, 
Edited by J. R. TANNER,_C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, . Pe. ee 


and Z.,N. BROOKE. __ - Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
NOW READY. .V olumeé VI. Victory of the Papacy. “In Mr Butterfield’s hands monarchs and diplomatists 
With a portfolio of maps.,, Royal 8vo. . 50s, net. cease to be mere names; they become living people. 
“The present volume, it. must- be ‘repeated, gives-a .»». Mr Butterfield is to be congratulated on the 
view of the great, 13th. century which it would be quality of his work, which should give him a high 
difficult or impossible to ‘ match.” place among the younger school of historians.” 
The Nation and Atheneum. ie? ; The Times. 
ow pees 


LIFE IN| THE. MIDDLE AGES 


Selected, “translated, and annotated 
‘by 'G. G. COULTON, ' M.A., Hon. D.Litt. 
Resdy on Thursday. Volume IV. Monks, Friars, and Nuns. 
With 12 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. ¢ 


Previously published :—Vol. I. Religion, Folk-Lore, and Superstition. 7s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. Chronicles, Science, and Art. 6s. net. Vol. III. Men and Manners. 6s. net. 
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